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CHAPTER IV. 
BYLES GRIDLEY, A. 


*T“HE old Master of Arts was as not- 
able a man in his outside present- 
ment as one will find among five hun- 
dred college alumni as they file in pro- 


cession. His strong, squared features, 
his formidable scowl, his solid-looking 


hair, his 
as it were categorical 


head, his 
and 


iron-gray positive 
stride, his 
slow, precise way of putting a state- 
ment, the strange union of trampling 
radicalism in some directions and high- 
stepping conservatism in others, which 
made it impossible to cal 
unexpressed opinions, hi ; 1 
and his generous impulses, his hard 


judgments and ons, were 


m a very de- 


kindly t 
characteristics that gave hi 
ided indi 


l 
] 


viduality. 
all the 
His study, which was the be 
Mrs. Ho 


miscellaneou 


aspects of a man of 
kins’s house, was 
col- 


urious 
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pecially of the controversial sort, sta- 
tistics, politics, law, medicine, science, 
occult and overt, general literature, 

almost every branch of knowledge was 
represented. His learning was very va- 


rious, and of course mixed useful 


new and ancient, dogmatic 


up, 
and useless, 
and rational, — like his library, in short ; 
for a library gathered like his is a look- 
ing-glass in which 
reflected. 


the owner’s mind is 


The common people about the vi 
did not know what to make « 
phenomenon. He did not prea 
ry, christen, or bury, like t 

jog round with 
- 


medicines f 
nor carry cases into ci 
quarrelson eighbors. 


} y 7 T y ) 
od for? J} a great 


for 
vote for him, - 


mahn in the Gi 
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of all the ministers together, for Priest 
Pemberton a real scholar in 
special line of study, —as all D.D.s are 


was his 


supposed to be, or they would not have 
been honored with that distinguished 
title. But Mr. Byles Gridley not only 
had more learning than the deep-sea 
line of the bucolic intelligence could 
fathom ; he had more wisdom also than 


the, ] 
uney 


gave him credit for, even those 


among them who thought most of his 
abilities. 
In his capacity of schoolmaster he 


l sharpened his wits against those 


of the lively city boys he had in charge, 
‘such putation as “ Mas- 
that he kept that title 
had become a 

As a 


had to deal with many of 


such a re 
ter” Gridley, 
college 
tutor he 


these 


tutor and professor. 
j same 
them, in the still 
their 


his police 


boys, and others like 
more vivacious period of 
lle ge He got rid of 


duties when he became a professor, but 


early 
ce life. 
he still studied the pupils as carefully 
as he watch them, and 
icter with a skill 
which might have fitted him for govern- 
But 
he loved quiet and he dreaded min- 
gling with the brawiers of the 


} 
piace, 
k 


used once to 
learned to read char 
adolescents. 


ing men instead of 


market 


whose stock in trade is a voice 
a vot abul iry. So 
+ 


life in the 


it was that he 
had 


chanical 


passed his patient me- 
labor of instruction, leaving 
too many of his instincts and faculties 
in abeyance. 

The 


bore a 


uliuvium of all this experience 
nearer resemblance to worldly 


wisdom than might have been conjec- 
tured ; much 


r than it 
es in many old 


whose 


nearer, indeed, 
instructors, 


eyes get fish-like as their blood grows 


cold, and who are not fit to be trusted 
wo sth ? +} 1 4} : 

\ anything more ractical than a 
gerund or a cosine. M idley 





not only knew a good deal of human 
but he knew how to 
knowledge to himself upon occa 


He understood singularly well the way 


He 


n of trickery, 


and tendencies of young people. 
shrewd in the detecti 
very confident in those who had 


once passed the ordeal of his well- 
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He had 
no particular tendency to meddle with 
the personal relations of those about 
him ; but if they were forced upon him 
in any way, he was like to see into 
them at least as quickly as any of his 
neighbors who thought themselves most 
endowed with practical skill. 


schooled observing powers. 


In leaving the duties of his office he 
considered himself, as he said a little 
bitterly, like an old horse unharnessed 
He felt that 
he had separated himself from human 
interests, and was henceforth to live in 
his books with the dead, until he should 
He 
had chosen this quiet village as a place 
where he might pass his d i 


turbed, and find a 


and turned out to pasture. 





be numbered with them himself. 





peaceful resting-place 


in its churchyard, where the gravel 
was dry, and the sun lay warm, and the 


glowing woods of autumn would spread 
their many-colored counterpane 


the bed 


over 


where he would be taking his 


rest. It sometimes came over him 


he was never more to be of 





sadly that 
any importance to his fellow-creatures. 


] 


There was nobody living to whom he 


vas connected by any very near ties. 
He felt kindly enough to the 


lived; he 


good 


woman in whose house he 
sometimes gave a few words of counsel 


to her son; he was not unamiable with 
the few people he met ; he bowed witl 
| Dr. 


no 


great consideration to the Rev. 


Pemberton; and he studied with 
small interest the physiognomy of the 
Rev. Joseph Bellamy Stoker, to whose 
sermons he listened, with a black scowl 
now and then, and a nostril dilating 

of me ¢. But 
he said sadly hat his life 


had been a failure, — that he had noth- 





with ominous intensity 


+ 


to himself, t 


ing to show for it, and his one talent 


was ready in its napkin to give back to 


his Lord. 


He owed something of this sadness, 
perhaps, to a cause which would 
ch he 


many 
Thou 


had mourned for no lost love, at least 





hold of small significance. 
so far as was known, though he had 
never suffered the pang of parting with 
a child, though he seemed isolated from 
those joys and griefs which come with 


The 


the ties of family, he too had his pri- 





lled with the ashes of extin- 
He was the father of a 





Why “ Thoughts on the Universe, by 
Byles Gridley, A. M.,” had not met with 
an eager welcome and a permanent de- 


mand from the discriminating public, it 





take us too long to in » in de- 

ta Indeed, he himself was never able 
te unt satisfactorily for the state of 
tl hich his bookseller’s account 
made evident to him. He had read 
id his work; and the more 


became with it, the less was 





he a to understand the singular want 
of ilar appreciation of what he could 
no » recognize as its exceliences. 
He 1 a special copy of his work, 
printed on large paper and sumptuous- 
- : 

| ( . He loved to re 1 in this, as 











Pa 
ha 
nov 
binet 1 1 

7 fter this book’ “A felicitous 
l ! and ody would have 
s M1 Thomas Carlyle ad hit 
l If this is not genuine pa- 
thos, where will you find it, I should 
lil | w? And nobody to open 
the book where it stands written but 
one r old man — in this generation, 
at least in this generation! ” It 
m doubted whether he would ever 
h »ved his book with such jeal- 


ous fondness if it had gone through 


litions, and everybody was 


quoting it to his face. But now it 
lived only for him; and to him it was 
wi child, parent, friend, all in 


never tired of it, and in 
he looked 
the world 


would acknowledge its merits, and his 


sanguine moods 


forward to the time when 


genius would find full recognition. Per- 
h 





I than 
book which seemed dead and was dead 
i 


aps he was right: more one 


for contemporary readers has had a 
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a 


tri- 
lived only in the tomb- 
Comfort 
dear fellow-writer ! 

from the w 


resurrection when the rivals who 
umphed over it 
stone memory of antiquaries. 
for some of us, 

It followed 


lived that he 


1y in which he 
ome means of 


could 


must have 





support upon wh 


depend. 





He was economi not over frugal 
in some of his habits; but he bought 


books, and took 


and re- 


*h money was 


newspapers 





being, though it was 


fact 


not generally known, that a dis 


needed; the 





tant rela- 
) 


l, leaving 





> had not long 
y comfortable property. 
ad led 


rs with 





hands 
low and Bradshaw. Hehad 
r partner, but not so 


» young man who had been 


monly called by his last two names, was 
the son of a lawyer of yme note 
acuteness, who marked out his calling 
for him in having him named after the 
Lord 


shaw was 


creat Mansfield. Murray Brad- 
ibout twenty-five years old, 


by common consent good-looking, with 
a finely formed head, a searching eye, 





and 


h smiled at 
his bidding without the slightest 


LLC 


ition of his feeling 


1 sharp-cut mouth, whic 
refer- 


ence to the real cond 


at the moment. This was a great con- 
venience ; for it gave him an appearance 
of good-nature at the small expense of 
a slight muscular movement which was 
as easy as winking, and deceived every- 
body but those who had studied him long 


and carefully enough to find that this 


play of his features was what a watch- 
maker would call a detached movement. 


1 


He had been a good scholar in col- 





, not so much hard study as by 
il veneering, and had taken great 





pains to stand well with the Faculty, at 
least one of whom, Byles Gridley, A.M., 
had watched him with no little interest 
as a man with a promising future, pro- 
vided he were not so to out- 


istute as 
wit and overreach himself in his excess 
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of contri 


nce 
ince. 








not help liki is to loving him, 


none ] 


that. He was so shrewd, so keen, so 
full of practical sense, and so good- 





humored as long as 
his li 


cination. 


gs went on to 
hi 


resist his tas- 





cing, that few could 
He had a way of talking 


‘y were in- 





with people al out wha 


terested in, as if it were the 


one mat- 


er in the 


t his heart. 
But he was 


find 
» some im- 


world nearest to 
commonly trying to 
out something, or to | 
pression, as a juggler is working at 
his miracle while he keeps people’s 
scourse and 
In his light- 


attention by his voluble di 


always edging 
, Ing 


towards a practical object, and it was 





an interesting and ructive amuse- 
ment to wv h for the moment at which 
he would ship the belt of his colloquial 








nachinery on to the ti 
was done so easily and naturally that 
there was hardly ign of it. Master 
Gridley c 


action, 





! 1 him. 

He was a favorite with the other sex, 
who love poetry and rot -e, as he 
well 
used the phra 





knew, for which reason he often 


s of both, and in such 


a way as to answer his purpose with 


most of those \ m he wished to 

please. H rreat advantage 
1 1 

In the sweeps ( O he was not 

} ans +] ] 











street as 1al f ike the 
broker’s list of 

His wh laid out 
He knew that ‘ best in- 
troduction to I id he 
meant to u I 5 id He 
chose to begin ] reer in the « 
try, so as to feel his wa re surely 
nd gradually to ul ( m; but 
he had no int on rying his 
shining talents in a grazing district, 
however tall its rass might grow. 
His business was not with these stiff- 
jointed, slow-wit bucolics, but with 








of them would have thought of 











Housatonic. 


Every strong and every 
weak point of those who might proba- 
ly be his were laid down on 
his charts, as winds and currents and 


rivals 
rocks are mark« 
All the 


and not a 


d on those of a navi- 





gator. young girls in the 


country, few in the city, 
with which, as 


1S li t of 


matrimo- 


mentioned, he had fre- 
quent relations, were on h i 

possible availabilities in the 
nial line of speculation, provided al- 
ways that their position and prospects 
were such as would make them proper 
so considerable a 


William 


person 
Murray 


re Hon. 





Master Gridley had made a care- 





of his old pupil si: 





lin the same village. 
professor could not help admiring 
him, notwithstanding cert i 


elements in his character; for after 





village talk, a clear stream of 


intelligent 


muddy 
conversation was a_ great 
hard-headed 


The more he saw of him, the 


luxury to the scholar. 





more he 


learned to watch his movements 
to be on his guard in talking with him. 
The old man could be craft 
i ic it had 


- 
under his good-natured mar 





, and he 





his 
| 


often lurked some design 





involve other interests « rv pro- 
tection 


some reason or other the old 
] 


Arts had of late experienced 


a certain degree of 


relenting 


gard to himself, probably brought about 
by the expressions of gratitude from 
worthy Mrs. Hopkins for acts of kind- 





1 he himself attached no 


value. He had been kind to her 
. ] +] -] +4] 
had been fatherly with 


sey, her relative and boarder ; 


shown himself singularly 
with the lit- 


hy ¢ 


y the 


unexpectedly amiable 


ver household. In 


} } . lant ] 
ns who naa been acoprea 
good woman into | 

ever since thes 


begun to toddle a 


iact, 
} 


e littl 
hac l 


JOU 


~ 
o 
oO 
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heir 
1elr 


first 
through | 


consonants, he had looked 
great round spectacles upon 





them with a decided interest ; and from 
that time it seemed as if some of the 
and social sentiments which had 


huma 


never leafed or flowered in him, for want 





of tl natural sunshine, had begun 
erowing up from roots which had never 
lost their life. His liking for the twins 


have been an illustration of that 


may 


singular law which old Dr. Hurlbut used 


to lay down, namely, that, at a certain 
period of life, say from fifty to sixty 
and upward, the gvazd-paternal instinct 


akens in bachelors, the rhythms of 





‘aching them in spite of her 








so that when men 


ited intentions ; 


» they love their autumn child 


with a twofold affection, — father’s and 
erandfather’s both in one. 


- Ay : . 
However this may be, there is no 


doubt that Mr. Byles G 





idle y was be- 


ginning to take a part in his neighbors’ 
welfare and misfortunes, such as could 
} y ] 


hardly have been expected of a man 
lost in his and 
And among others, 
Hazard had come in for a share 


so long books his 


scholastic duties. 


He had met her now 
and 
a had 
y and her appar- 


of his interest. 


and then in her walks to from 





. Base , 
school and meeting, been 





consciousness of it, which he 
yuted to the forlorn kind of house- 


He 


as to talk with her now 


in which she had grown up. 
rot so far 


1en, and found himself puzzled, as 





he might be, in talking with a girl 
who had been growing into her early 
maturity in antagonism with every in- 


fluence that surrounded her. 
“ Love will reach her by and by,” 


said, “in spite of the dragons up at the 


1a 


den yonder. 








t 


But there was something 
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to her, and had a sort of presentiment 
that he mi; 


ght be able to help her some 
day, and that very probably she would 
want his help; for she was alone in the 


world; except for the dragons, 





and sure 
to be assailed by foes from without and 
from within. 

He noticed that her n 


come up in his conversations with Mur- 


ime was apt to 


ray Bradshaw ; and, as he himself never 
introduced it, of course the young man 
must have forced it, as conjurers force 
special object 


This set him thinking hard; and, as a 
result of it, he determined the next time 


Mr. Bradshaw brought her 


name up 


to set him talking So he talked, not 
suspet ting how carefully the old man 


listened. 


case,” he 





1 1 left his 
money as he did. Myrtle Hazard was 
going to be the handsomest girl about, 


when she came to her beauty, and she 


was coming to it mighty 


ast. If they 





could only break that but it was 
i said he 
least two 
years after making it. If Silence With- 


ers got the land 


no use tr 


< 


tors 


JQ 


was of sound mind for at 
’d be a 
rtle Hazard 
had 


claim, there 


pile, sure enough. My 


i 
ought to have it. If the girl 





only inherited that p1 rty — whew! 
She’d have been a m h for r fel- 
low. That old Silence Withers would 





r told her, — even 
the 
Bellamy 


gives it to 








well of the Re 
Mr. Grid nili 
’ 1: 
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ness for pretty saints — and sinners. 
That ’s an odd name he has. More 
belle amie than Foseph about him, | 
rather guess !” 

old 
you 


The professor smiled again. 
“So believes all 
the medizval doctrines he is in the 
habit of preaching, Mr. Bradshaw ?” 
“No, sir; I think he 
the class I have seen described some- 


don’t think he 


belongs to 
where. ‘There are those who hold the 
opinion that truth is only safe when 
diluted, - ne fifth to four fifths 
lies, — as the oxygen of 


about ¢« 


is with 


se it would burn us al 


the air 


its nitrogen. E 
up.’” 

Byles Gridley colored and started a 
little. 
ings in * Thor 
But the young man quoted it without 


seeming to suspect its a 


This was one of his own say- 


s on the Universe.” 





uthorship. 
“Where did you pick up that saying, 
Mr. Bradshaw 


“TI don’t remember. Some paper, 
I rather think. It’s one of those good 
things that get about without anybody’s 


like 


knowing who says ’em. Sounds 


Coleridge.” 





* That’s it I call a compliment 
worth | said Byles Gridley to 








himself, when he t home. “ Let me 


look at that pass ise.” 


He took down Thoughts on the 
Universe,” and got so much interested, 
reading on page after page, that he did 





tea-bell, and Susan 
Posey volunteered to run up to his 


study and call him dow 


n to tea. 


CHAPTER V. 


Miss SusAN Posey knocked timidly 
informed him that tea 


was waiting. He rather liked 
Posey. 


at his door, and 
Susan 
She Was a 
slight, blonde, a little 


pretty creature, 


too light, a vil- 





lage beauty of the second or third 
grade, effective at picnics and by 
moonlight, — the kind of girl that 


very young men are apt to remember 
as their first love. She had a taste for 


poetry, and an admiration of poets; 


The Guardian Angel. 
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but, what was better, she was modest 
and simple, and a perfect sister and 
mother and grandmother to the two lit- 
tle forlorn twins who had been stranded 
on the Widow Hopkins’s door-step. 
These little twins, a boy and girl, 
were now between two and three years 
old. A words will 
quainted with them. 


few make us ac- 
Nothing had ever 
been known of their origin. The sharp 
had been 


through every household in the village 


eyes of all the spinsters 
and neighborhood, and not a suspicion 
It was a dark 


} 


night when they were left; and 


fixed itself on any one. 
it was 
probable that they had been brought 
from another 


town, as the sound of 


wheels had been heard close to the door 


where they were found, had stopped for 
a moment, then been heard again, and 
lost in the distance. 


How the eood 


woman of the house 
in and kept them has been 
briefly mentioned. At first n 

thought they 


took them 
body 
would live a day, such 
little absurd attempts at humanity did 
they seem. But the young doctor came, 








and the old doctor came, and the in- 
fants were laid in cotton-wool, and the 
room heated up to keep them warm, 
and baby-teaspoonfuls of milk given 
them, and after being kept alive in this 
way, like the young of opossums and 
ir a < nclusion 
seem to have 

] 


y-puips tor some 


weeks, namely, to go on trying to cross 
; ‘ 





the sea of life by tugging at four- 
nd-twenty oars which must be pulled 
day and night until the unknown shore 
and the oars lie at rest un- 

r the folded hands. 





As it was not very likely that the par- 
ents who left their offspring round on 
door-steps were of saintly life, they were 
not presented for baptism like tl 
dren of 


1¢ chil- 
church- members. Still, they 
must have names to be known by, and 
Mrs. Hopkins was much exercised in 
the matter. Like many New England 


parents, she had a decided taste for 
names that were significant and sono- 
rous. That which she had chosen for 


her oldest child, the young poet, was 


either a remarkable prophecy, or it had 
brought with it the endowments it 
promised. She had lost, or, in her 
own more pictorial language, she had 


tried, a daughter to whom she had 


n the names, at once of cheerful 
and melodious effect, Wealthy 





As for them poor little creturs, she 


uid, she believed they was rained 
out o’ the skies, jest as they say 
She meant 
ther to ’em for all that, and 


n jest as good names as if they 


toads and tadpoles come. 





or the 
If Mr. Gridley would be 


was the yvernor’s children, 


» good as to find her some kind of a 


real handsome Chris’n name for ’em, 
she ’d provide ’em with the other one. 
Hopk es they shall be bred and 


ypkinses they shall be 
mother 
was n’t. 


4 +1, - ] 
heir father and 
to own ’em, she 


Cou t Mr. Gridley} 





























ey out some 
| l names 1 some of 
them t books of his Its jest as 

l yooty as long as they 
d ( ny more than if they was 
T Sally. 

\ mile passed over the rugged 
feat ; of Byles Gridley. “ Nothing 
is ¢ er than that, Mrs. Hopkins,” he 
sa “1 will give you two very pretty 

that I think will please you and 
ot | They ’re new names, too. 
If they should n’t like to keep them, 
l 1 change them before they ’re 
christ si they ever aré I sosceles 
\ just the name for the boy, and 
I re you won’t find a prettier name 
for t rirl in a hurry than /ledminthia. 

Mrs. Hopkins was delighted with the 
dignity | novelty of these two names, 

h were forthwith adopted. As 

y were rather long for common use 

f , they were shortened into 

isier forms of Sossy and Minthy, 

1 designation the babes be- 

g ry soon to thrive mightily, turn- 

i read and milk into the substance 

of le sinners at a great rate, and 

growing as if they were put out at com- 
% ait 


This short episode shows us the fami- 
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ly conditions surrounding Byles Gridley, 
who, as we were saying, had just been 
called down to tea by Miss Susan Posey. 

“TI am coming, my dear,” he said, 
—which expression quite touched Miss 
Susan, who did not know that it wasa 
kind of transferred caress from the de- 


licious reading It was 


2. 


not the living child that was kissed, but 


page he was 
the dead one lying under the snow, if we 
may make a trivial use of a very sweet 
and tender thought we all remember. 

Not long after this, happening to call 
in at the lawyer’s office, his eye was 
caught by the corner of a book lying 
covered up bya pile of papers. Some- 
how or other it seemed to look very 
natural to him. Could that 
of “ Thoughts on tl 


be a copy 
He 
watched his opportunity, and got a hur- 
His 
treatise, sure enough! Leaves uncut. 
Opened of itself to the one hundred 
The axiom Mur- 
ray Bradshaw had quoted —he did not 


ve Universe”? 


ried sight of the volume. 


own 


and twentieth page. 


remember from what, — “sounded like 
Coleridge ” — 


from 


was staring him in the 
When he 


had pleased him- 


face that very page. 
remembered how he 
self 


day, he blushed like a school-girl ; and 


with that compliment the other 


then, thinking out the whole trick, — to 


hunt up his forgotten book, pick outa 


phrase or two from it, and play on his 


rood 


for what purpose he did not 


weakness with it, to win his 


opinion 
doubtless to use him in 


but 
way, he 


know 
KNOW, 


some erinned with a con- 
tempt about equally divided between 
himself and the you 

“Ah ha!’ he 
“Sounds like Col 
Macchiavelli 


From thi 


ig schemer. 
muttered scornfully. 
eridge, hey ? Niccolo 
Bradshaw !” 
day forward he looked on 
all the young lawyer’s doings with even 
more suspicion than before. Yet he 
would not forego his company and con- 


able 


‘ olen 1: tal. 
to study; a t this trick 


versation ; for he was very agree 
and amusing 


he had played him was, after all, only 





a diplomatist’s way of flattering 
Who could say? 


Some time or other he might 


plenipotentiary. 





England or France or 
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treat Shallow- 
er men than he had gone out as minis- 


y with just such a trick. 


ters of the great Republic. At any 


“7 te 


the fellow was worth watching. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE USE O1 I 


THE old Master of Arts had a great 
i Teel 


reputation in the house where he 
for knowing everything that was going 
on. He rather enjoyed it 
tim 

his simple-hearted 
the 


s of his sagacit 


and some- 





} 





es amused himself 1 surprising 


lady and her 


lan 


boarders with unaccounta 








quite beyond her comprehension. 
1 
| 


was 





perfectly sure that Mr. Gridle 


1 > , , Ls f, y . Z Py I, +t 
could sce out of ti Y Of Ais Ahead, 





th their natu- 


Time and again he had told 


j ist as other pe ople see W 
ral organs. 
her what she was doing 
j he h 
1¢ squarely in front of her. 
laughed at this foolish 
others, who knew more of the 
sciences, told her 


Folks hi 


was turned to her, just as if 
sitti Some 
but 


nebulous 


notion ; 





like ’s not jes’ 


1 lees 


read letters laid ag’in 





so. 





the pits o’ their stomachs, ’n’ why 


should n’t they see out o’ backs 0’ 
their heads ? 
Now there was a certain fact at the 


Mrs He 
} 


it would be a ver 


‘ € thie healie( pki . 
bottom of this beiief of ypkins ; 


y small thing 











to make a mystery of so ye a mat- 
ve reader sha have the wh« 

of knowing all there is in it, 

quite yet, however, of know- 

ll that came of it. It was not 

mirror trick, oi course, which 

Mrs. Felix Lorraine and other dan- 

eer historic l I nage j ve so 

lone made use of. It was nothing 

ng uC 1 ‘ thing 

I Mr. Byl 


Sut this. 





pair of formidable 
round elasses He | 
t! reflection of obj 
when they caucht thei1 
and had got t 
looking at the 1 t 
ce < the « ( th oe] 
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possession, which might possibly here- 
after lead to something more significant 
han the mystification of the Widow 
fopkins. 

A short time before Myrtle Hazard’s 
disappearance, Mr. Byles Gridley had 
call 
and 
tter 


t 
I 


occasion to again at the office of 
Bri 


of business of 


Penhallow haw 





on 


some 
small ma his own. 
There were papers to look over, and he 
put on his 
cles. He Penhallow s 
at th Mr. 
a desk behind them. 


Mr. 


something he had 


- - } 
great round-glassed specta- 


ind Mr. 





iown 





e table, and sradshaw was at 


After sitting for 
Penhallow seemed to 


re- 
meant to 


a while, 








for he said all at once: < 
Mr. Bradshaw 


me, Mr. Gridley. q 
not busy, I wish you would 
look over this bundle of papers. They 


look like old receipted bills a 





d memo- 


randa of no p: 


but 
Withers 


some- 


sular use; 


garret of the 


they 
irom the 


came 
place, and 





possibly have 


thing that would be of value. Look 





them over, will you, and 


see 


there is anything there worth savir 





man took the papers, a 


<7 } 
iT. sat down 





By les ( rridley 


yrentleman fel 
ed gentle man it 








then a strong impulse to > the 
operations of Murray Brad He 
could not have given any ood 


reason ior it, ar 


can for half of 


sd] then 





him and all his movement 











whi he was standing, and the books 
in tl helves before him ll this ti 

pear if he were intent upon his 

young man began in a er in- 











different way to look over the papers. 
He loosened the band round them, and 
took them up one by one, gave a care- 
less glance at them, and laid them to- 

had 


Master Gridley 


to tie up again when he 
them. 
saw all this process, thinking what a 


tner 


one through 


fool he was all the time to be watching 

1 simple proceeding. Presently 
noticed a more sudden movement: 
he young man had found something 


which arrested his attention, and turned 


his | 1 to see if he was observed. 
\ior partner and his client were 


deep in their own af- 





h apparently 











fairs. In his hand Mr. Bradshaw held 
a paper folded like the others, the back 
of which he read, holding it in such a 
way that Master Gridley saw very dis- 
tinctly three large spots of ink upon it, 
und noticed their position. Murray 
Bradshaw took another hurried glance 
at the t 1en, and then quickly 
opt paper. He ran it over with 
a flash of his eye, folded it again, and 
I t by itself. With another quick 
t of his head, as if to see whether 


he were ol like to be, he 


served or 





reached his hand out and took a vol- 
ume down from the shelves. In this 
volume he shut the document, what- 
ever it was, which he had just taken 
r ( I bundle, and placed the book 
in a very silent and as it were stealthy 


k in its place. 


] ave 
He then gave 
at each of the other papers, and 
“ Old old 


leases, and insurance policies that have 





to his partner: bills, 
it. Malachi seems to have kept 


crap of paper that had a signa- 


That’s the way with the old misers, 
said Mr. Penhallow. 
s Gridley had got through read- 
held, 
He tock 


ument he 


] - or 
tending to re id it. 


pre- 


off his 


‘We all 


we get < ld, 


grow timid and cautious as 
Mr. 


round 


Penhallow.” Then 
to the young man, he 


repeated the lines, — 
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A 
<] 
~ 


You remember the passage, Mr. Brad- 
shaw?” 
While. he was reciting these words 


from Horace, which he spoke slowly as 


if he relished every syllable, he kept 
] ° 
any suspicion. 
her made that 





his eyes on the young man steadily, 
but without betraying 
His old | 


easy. 


ha > + ) 
Naduts asa tea 


Murray Bradshaw’s face was calm as 





flush on his 
lley the 


icy Saw 


usual, but there was a 
cheek, and Master 
s 


slight but unequivocal signs of 


Gric 
excite- 
ment. 
“Something is going on _ inside 
there,” the old man said to 
He waited patiently, on the pretext of 
Bradshaw 
As soon as he and 


himself. 
business, until Mr. got up 
and left the office. 
the senior partner were alone, Master 
Gridley took a lazy look at some of the 
books in his library. There stood in 
the book-shelves a copy of the Corpus 
Furis Civilis, —the fine Elzevir edition 
of 1664. It was bound in parchment, 
and thus readily distinguishable at a 
it. 


books r¢ und 
much of 


the 
Now Mr. Penhallow was not 


glance from all 


a Latin scholar, and knew and cared 
very little about the civil law. He had 
picked up this book at an auction, and 
bought it to place in his shelves with the 
of the 


cause it would look respectable. 


office, be- 
Any- 


shut up in one of those two oc- 


other “ properties ” 


thing 
might stay there a lifetime with- 
; that 


Master Gridley knew, and of course the 


tavos 


out Mr. Penhallow’s disturbing it 


young man knew it too. 
We often move to the objects of su- 


preme curiosity or desire, not in the lines 
q y ; } 


+] }] } + 
of castle or bishop on the ches 





but with the knight’s zigzag, at 


9° 
i 


lieve to 


the wrong direction, making be 
ourselves we are not after the thing 
coveted. Put a lump of sugar in a 
; 


canary-bird’s cage, and the small crea- 


ture will illustrate the instinct for the 
benefit of inquirers or sceptics. Byles 
Gridley went to the other side of the 


Reports 


back and 


room and took a 
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took a copy of “ Fearne on Contingent 


that fora 
dling way, as if from a 
Then 
his forefinger 


Remainders,” and looked at 
moment in an i 
sense of having nothing to do. 
back of 
along the books on the shelf, as if noth- 


he drew the 
ing interested him in them, and strolled 
to the the desk at 
which Murray Bradshaw had stood. 

took down the of 


He 


the Corpus Furis Civilis, turned the 


shelf in front of 


second volume 


leaves over mechanically, as if in 
search of some title, and replaced it. 
He looked round for a moment. Mr. 


Penhallow was writing hard at his ta- 


ble, not thinking of him, it was plain 


enough. He laid his hand on the 
FIRST volume of the Corpus Furis 
Civilis. Ti was a document shut 





up in it. His hand was on the book, 


whether taking it out or putting it back 











was not evident, when the door opened 
ind Mr. William Murray Bradshaw 
entered. 

“Ah, Mr. Gridley he said, “ you 
are not studying the civil law, are 
you? He strode towards him as he 
Spoke, his vn his eyes fixed 
f ly on him r 

It alway ter¢ Brad- 
sh: VW he in ered, 1 fine 
edition of it O rf a great 
H iluable things in the Corpus 

He looked i rable, and wheth- 
er or not he n more than Mr. 
Bradshaw wi ed m to set hat gen- 
tleman could not tell But there stood 
the two books in T lace nd en, 
after Master Gridley had gone, he 
looked in the first volume, there was 
the document he had shut up in it. 

CHAPTER VII. 
MYRTLE’S LETTER.— THE YOUNG MENS’ 
PURSUI 


“You ll 
Cyprian Eveleth sai 


Olive ?” 


1S sister, al- 


bout 


al 


l to | 


know a it, 


ter a brief word of greeting 


“Know of what, Cyprian? 





know that 


“Why, sister, don’t you 
Myrtle issi 


gone ! 





Hazard 


lian 
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— gone nobody knows where, and that 
we are looking in all directions to find 
her ?” 

Olive turned very pale and was silent 
fora moment. At the end of that mo- 
ment the story seemed almost old to 
her. It was a natural ending of the 
prison-life which had been round Myrtle 
since her earliest years. When she got 
large and strong enough, she broke out 
of jail, — that was all. The nursery-bar 
is always climbed sooner or later, wheth- 
er it is a wooden or an iron one. 
felt as if she had dimly foreseen just 
such a finishing to the tragedy of the 
Why 
could not she have done something to 
it? Well, — what shall we 
now, and as it is?—that is the ques- 
tion. 

> Has she 
1ation of her leaving in 

“ Not far 
the village knows.” 


Olive 


poor girl’s home bringing - up 


} 
prevent ao 


left no letter, — no expla- 


this way 


iy l 


a word, so anyb« n 


as 


“Come over to the post-office with 
tter. I 


ips 


me ; ps we may find a I 
think we shall.” 


perh 


Olive’s sagacity and knowledge of 
her friend’s character had not misled 
her She found a letter from Myrtle to 
herself, which she opened and read as 
here follows :— 

* My DEAREST OLIVE: — Think no 
evil of me for what I have done. The 
ire-hang-bird’s nest, as Cyprian called 


it, is empty, and the poor bird is fl 


‘I can live as I have lived no long 


This place is chilling all the life out of 
me, a I must find another home. It 
is far, far away, and you will not hear 

me again until lam there. Then 


write 


“You kn 


to you. 
yw where I was born, under 


sun and in the midst of strange, 
lovely s *s that I seem still to remem- 
ber. I mu st visit them again : my heart 
always yearns for them. And I must 
cr the sea to get there, — the beauti- 


sea that I have always longed 





iat my river has been whisper- 








in bout to me ever sO many years. 
My life is pinched and starved here. I 
feel as old as Aunt Silence, and I am 








‘7 


only fifteen,—a child she has called 
me within a few days. If this is to be 
a child, what is it to be a woman ? 

“I love you dearly, — and your broth- 
er is almost to me as if he were mine. 
I love our sweet, patient Bathsheba, — 
yes, and the old man that has spoken 
so kindly with me, good Master Grid- 
ley; I hate to give you pain, —to 
l 1 -but my way of life is 
killing me, and I am too young to die. 
I cannot take the comfort with you, my 
dear friends, that I would ; for it seems 
as if I carried a lump of ice in my heart, 
and all the warmth I find in you cannot 
thaw it out. 

“T have had a strange warning to 
leave this place, Olive. Do you re- 


member how the angel of ord ap- 





peared to Joseph and to 
I have had a dream like 
that, Olive. There is an old belief in 


our family that the spirit of one who 


died many generations ago watches 
over some of her descendants. They 
say it led our first ancestor to come 
over here when it was a wilderness. I 


1 


famil 1 times of trouble. I have had 








a strang ream at any rate, and the 
oO L\\ r thought I saw, told me 
to | e t la € Perhaps ] should 
have stayed if it had not been for that, 
yut it s like an angel’s warning 
‘ Nobody will know how I have gone, 
or which way I have taken. On 
day. you may show this letter t 
trier rt ore. I do not 
, , ores bi a a 
} 1 inger ¢ I tne 
hearts for me at our hous Aunt Si- 


nothing but her own 
soul,and the other woman hates me, 


Kitty Fagan willcry 





hard. Tell her perhaps I shall come 
back ind by. There is a little box 
in my room, with some keepsakes 
marked one is for poor Kitty. You 


can give them to the right ones. Yours 


is with them 
‘Good by, dearest. Keep my secret, 
as I told you, till Monday. And if you 





er how 
hink hardly 


never see m a In, 


up in a hap- 
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py home, and do not know how much 

misery can be crowded into fifteen years 

of a young girl’s life. God be with you! 
“ MyrTLE HAZARD.” 


Olive could not restrain her tears, 
as she handed the letter to Cyprian. 
“ Her secret is as safe with you as with 
me,” she said. “But this is madness, 
Cyprian, and we must keep her from 
doing herself a wrong. What she 
means to do, is to get to Boston, in 
some way or other, and sail for India. 
It is strange that they have not tracked 
her. There is no time to be lost. 


> 


t 
She shall not go. out into the world in 
this way, child that she is. No; she 


shall come back, and make her home 


with us, if she cannot be happy witl 
these people. Ours zs a happy anda 
cheerful home, and she shall be to me 


as a younger sister,—and your sister 


too, Cyprian. But you must see her; 





Jf 
you must leave this very hour; and you 
may find her. Go to your cousin Ed- 
ird, in Boston, at once ; l him your 
errand, and get him to help you find 
our poor dear sister. Then give her 


the note I will write, andsay — I know 
your heart, Cyprian, and I can trust that 


to tell you what to say.” 


In avery short time Cyprian Eveleth 





was on his way to Boston. But an- 
other, keener even in pursuit than he, 
was ere before him 

Ever since the day when Master 
Gridley ha ade that over-curious ob- 

rvati Oo! 1¢ young lawyer's ro- 
( nes at the office, Murray Brad- 
shaw had shown a far livelier interest 
than before in the conditions and feel- 
ings of Myrtle Hazard. He had called 
frequently at The Poplars to talk over 


business matters, which seeme 
to require a deal of talking. He had 
been very deferential to Miss Silence, 
and had wound himself into the con- 
fidence of Miss Badlam. He found it 
harder to establish any very near rela- 
tions with Myrtle, who had never 
seemed to care much for any young 
man but Cyprian Eveleth, and to care 
for him quite as much as Olive’s broth- 
er as for any personal reason. But he 





eee TE 





found out Myrtle’s tastes. and ways of 
thinking and of life, so that, by and by, 
when she should look upon herself as a 
young woman, and not as a girl, he 
would have a great advantage in mak- 
ing her more intimate acquaintance. 


Thus, she c 





yrresponded with a friend 
of her mother’s in India. She talked 


at times as if it were her ideal home, 
1 showed many tastes which might 


and sl! 
well be vestiges of early Oriental im- 
pressions. She made herself a rude 
hammock, — such as are often used in 
hot climates,—and swung it between 
two elms. Here she would lie in the 
hot summer days, and fan herself with 
the sandal-wood fan her friend in India 
had sent her,— the perfume of which, 
the women said, seemed to throw her 


into day-dreams, which were almost 


umstances gave a general 
direction to his ideas, which were pres- 
ently fixed more exactly by two circum- 
stances which he learned for himself 





iself; for he had no idea 


of making a hue and 


and kept to h 

cry, and yet he 
did not mean that Myrtle Hazard should 
get away if he could he lp it. 


The first fact was this. He found 


among the copies of the city news- 
paper they took at TI 
recent number from wl 





other copy of this paper of the same 
the piece cut out 
nt to the effect that 
lfish, Captain Haw- 
ym Boston tor Cal- 





was the following. 


ill of her little hanging 
chamber, which t women allowed 
him to inspect, he found some threads 
of long black glossy h gl 


r caught by a 


Li 
splinter in the wood. They were Myr- 





tl of course. As leton might have 
constructed a tragedy out af this triv- 
il circumstance, how she had cast 


i 

herself from the window into the 
bene ith it, how she had been I 
out after a struggle, of which this shred 
from her tresses was the dreadful wit- 


ness,—and so on. Murray Bradshaw 
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did not stop to guess and wonder. He 
said nothing about it, but wound the 
shining threads on his finger, and, as 
soon as he got home, examined them 
vith a magnifier. They had been cut 
off smoothly, as with a pair of scissors. 
This was part of a mass of hair, then, 
which had been shorn and thrown from 
the window. Nobody would do that but 
she herself. What would she do it for ? 
To disguise her sex of course. The 
other inferences were plain enough. 
[The wily young man put all these 
facts and hints together, and concluded 
that he would let the rustics drag th 
ponds and the river, and scour t 


o oO 


h 
woods and swamps, while he himsel 
went to the seaport town from which 
she would without doubt sail if she had 


formed the project he thought on the 
hole most probable. 


— 


‘hus it was that we found him hur- 
rying to the nearest station to catch 
the train to Boston, while they were all 
looking for traces of the missing girl 
nearer home. In the cars he made 
the most suggestive inquiries he could 
frame, to stir up the gentlemanly con- 
ductor’s memory. Had any young fel- 
low been on the train within a day 
or two, who had attracted his notice? 
Smooth, handsome face, black eyes, 
short black hair, new clothes, not fit- 
ting very well, looked away when he 
paid his fare, had a soft voice like a 
woman’s,—had he seen anybody an- 
swering to some such description as 
this? The gentlemanly conductor had 
not noticed,— was always taking up 
and setting down way-pahsengers, - 
might have had such a young man 
aboard, —there was two or three stu- 
dents one day in the car singing col- 
lege songs, he did n’t care how folks 
looked if they had their ti 
, , 


ickets ready, 

-and minded their own business, — 
° } 

and, so saying, he poked a young man 


upon whose shoulder a ringleted head 


was reclining with that delightful adan- 
don which the railroad train seems to 





provoke in lovely woman, — “ Fare!” 
It is a fine thing to be set down ina 

great, over-crowded hotel, they 

do not know you, looking ty, and 





he moment shabby, with nothing 
ut a carpet-bag in your hand, feeling 
tired, and anything but clean, and hun- 
gry, and worried, and every way mis- 
erable and mean, and to undergo the 
appraising process of the gentleman in 
the 
ook round to you for your name, is 
making a hasty calculation as to how 
high up he can venture to doom you. 
But Murray Bradshaw’s plain dress and 
carpet-bag were more than made up for 


s 


the office, who, while he shoves 
] 


by the air and tone which imply the 
habit of being attended to. The clerk 
saw that in a glance, and, as he looked 
at the name and address in the book, 
spoke sharply in the explosive dialect 
of his tribe, — 

“Jun! ta’tha’genlm’n’scarpetbag’n’- 
showhimupt’thirtyone!” 

When Cyprian Eveleth reached the 
same hotel | 
his be 
but his amiable countenance and gentle 


voice and modest manner sent him up 


ite at night, he appeared in 
st clothes and with a new valise ; 


two stories higher, where he found him- 
not much better than a 


feeling lonely enough, for he 


self in a roon 
garret, 
did not know he had an acquaintance 


in the same house. The two young 


men were in and out so irregularly that 
it was not very strange that they did 
not happen to meet each other. 

young lawyer was far more like- 
ly to find Myrtle if she were in the city 


1 *4] 1 


than the other, even with the 


help of 
his cousin Edward. He was not only 
older, but sharper, better acquainted 
l, what- 


be the strength of Cyprian’s 


e city and its ways, anc 
ever mignt 
motives, his own were of such intensity 
that he thought of nothing else by day, 


dreamed of nothing else by night. 


He went to work, therefore, in the most 
systematic manner. He first visited 
the ship Swordfish, lying at her wharf, 


iptain, and satisfied himself 
that as yet nobody at all corresponding 
to the description of Myrtle Hazard 
had been seen by any person on board. 


He visited all the wharves, inquiring 


on every vessel where it seemed pos- 
sible » might have been looking 
about. Hotels, thoroughfares, every 
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place where he might hear of her or 
meet her, were all searched. He took 
some of the police into his confidence, 
and had half a dozen pairs of eyes be- 
sides his own opened pretty widely to 
discover the lost girl. 

On Sunday, the 19th, he got the first 
hint which encouraged him to think he 
was on the trail of his fugitive. He 
had gone down again to the wharf where 
the Swordfish, advertised to the 
The captain was 
not on board, but one of the mates was 


sail 
next day, was lying. 


there, and he addressed his questions 
to him, not with any great hope of hear- 
ing anything important, but determined 
He 


was startled with a piece of information 


to lose no chance, however small. 


which gave him such an exquisite pang 
of del 





ght that he could hardly keep the 
usual quiet of his demeanor. 
corresponding to 


A youth 
his description of 


uise 


Myrtle Hazard in her probable dis 


g 
1ad l 


been that morning on board the 


“a 
;; 


Swordfish, making many in 
to the hour a 
1 


ana 


’ 
which she was to sail, 
the 


and remained some time on board, go- 


who were to be passengers, 


ing all over the vessel, examining her 


cabin accommodations, and saying he 


should return to-morrow before she 
sailed,—doubtless intending to take 


passage in her, as there was plenty of 
room on board. There could be little 


question, from the description, who this 





It was a rather deli- 


cate-looking, dark-haired youth, smooth- 


young person was. 


s 





faced, somewhat shy and bashful in his 
ways, and evidently excited and 
vous. 


ner- 
n to look 
it the 


was 


He had apparently be: 
] 


about him, and would c« 





last moment, 





ready to , and in an hour or two 
be beyond the reach of inquiry. 
Murray Bradshaw returned to his 
hotel, and, going to his chamber, sum- 
moned all his faculties in state council 
to determine wi > he should 





follow, now that he had the object of his 


search certainly within reaching dis- 
tance. There was no danger now of 


her eluding him; but the grave ques- 


o 
g 
tion arose, what was he to do when he 


stood face to face with her. 
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not go,—that was fixed. If she once 
got off in that ship, she might be safe 
enough ; but what would become of cer- 
tain projects in which 4e was interest- 
ed, — that was the question. But again, 
she was no child, to be turned away 
from her adventure by cajolery or by any 
such threats as common truants would 
find sufficient to scare them back to 
their duty. He could tell the facts of 
her disguise and the manner of her 
leaving home to the captain of the ves- 
sel, and induce him to send her ashore 
as a stray girl, to be returned to her 
I 


relatives. jut this would only make 


her furious with him; and he must not 


alienate her from himself at any rate. 
He might plead with her in the name 
of duty, for the sake of her friends, for 
the good name of the family. She had 
thought all these things over before she 
ran away. What if he should address 
her as a lover, throw himself at her 
feet, implore her to pity him and give 
up her rash scheme, and, if things came 
to the very worst offer to follow het 
wherever she went, if she would accept 
him in the only relation that would ren- 
der it possible. Fifteen years old, — 
he nearly ten years older, — but such 


things had happens 


1 before, and this 
was no time to stand on trifles 

He worked out the hypothesis of the 
matrimonial offer as he would have rea- 
ywrobabilities in a law 


soned out the | 


ert iking. 


case he was umn 

1. There was not the least question 
on his part. The girl was handsome 
bitious future, wher- 
ht carry | 


enough for his am 


ever it mis im. She came of 


an honorable family, and had the great 
advantage of being free from a tribe of 
disagreeable relatives, which is such a 
drawback on many otherwise eligible 
parties. To these considerations were 
to be joined other circumstances which 
we need not here mention, of a nature 
to add greatly to their force, and which 
were sufficient of themselves to deter- 
mine his action. 

2. How was it likely she would look 
on such an extraordinary proposition ? 
At first, no doubt, as Lady Anne looked 
tpon the advances of Richard. She 
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would be startled, perhaps shocked. 
What then? She could not help feel- 
ing flattered at such an offer from him, 

him, William Murray Bradshaw, the 
rising young man of his county, at her 
feet, his eyes melting with the love he 
would throw into them, his tones sub- 


dued to their most sympathetic quality, 


and all those phrases on his lips which 
every day beguile women older ar 

more discreet than this romantic, long- 
imprisoned girl, whose rash and advs 


turous enterprise was an asserti 


her womanhood and her right to dis- 


> 


pose of herself as she chose. He had 


not lived to be twenty-five years old 
without knowing his power with 
men. 


] 
1! 
ni 


He believed in himself so thor- 
oughly, that his very confidence was a 
strong promise of success. 

3. In case all his entreaties, argu- 
ments, and offers made no impression, 
should he make use of that supreme 
resource, not to be employed save in 
extreme need, but which was of a na- 


ture, in his opinion, to shake a resolu- 


m stronger than this young gir 


t g girl was 
like to oppose to it? That would be 
like Christian’s coming to his weapon 
called All-prayer, he said to himself, 


with a smile that his early readin 
Bunyan should have furnished him an 
image for so different an occasion. The 


question was one he could not settle 


ill the time came,—he must leave it 
to the instinct of the moment. 

The next morning found him early 
waking after a night of feverish dreams. 
He dressed himself with more than 
usual care, and walked down to the 


wharf where the Swordfish was moored. 





The sl 


p had left the wharf, and was 
lying out in the stream. A small boat 
had just reached her, and a slender 
youth, as he appeared at that distance, 
climbed, 


1 2 
seis side. 


not over-adroitly, up the ves- 


Murray Bradshaw called to a boat- 
man near by and ordered the man to 
row him over as fast as he could to the 
vessel lying in the stream. He had no 
sooner reached the deck of the Sword- 
fish than he asked for the young per- 


son who had just been put on board. 








ed 





a 
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‘He is in the cabin, sir, just gone 
down with the captain,” was the reply. 
His heart beat, in spite of his cool 
temperament, as he went down the steps 
leading to the cabin. The young per- 


son was talking earnestly with the cap- 
tain, and, on his turning round, Mr. 
William Murray Bradshaw had the 
pleasure of recognizing his young friend, 
Mr. Cyprian Eveleth. 





MONA. 


if AY and night, and night and day, 
I pray, and cannot choose but pray, 
With lowly bended brows: 


God, let the glory come to pass 


Of Easter-daisies in the grass, 


And green leaves on the boughs 


All sick and pale 
All pale and sick, 


A - | ; . 7 - - . 
A flower that dies for rain 


l 
1 . 
ana nigh 





( 


‘ry for a thousand 


my Mona lies, 


+ 


with longing eyes, — 


; 


my heart’s wild beats 





etest sweets 


To charm away her pain. 


O waters bound with curdling 


Come dat 
me d ea 


Through mists of silver spray ; 


{ 





Come yellow bills, 


And sing your lives away 


l, picking out your te! 


. > mall , 
come meliow 


rime ! 


> 


iuncing on before your time, 





O little golden-bodied bees, 


Hum tunes her heavy heart to ease! 


And butterflies, so fair, 


Upon your wings of red and brown, 
Balance before her up and down, 
And brighten all the air! 


All buds with unfulfilléd hours 
Have birth at once in perfect flowers, 


I charge you, in love’s name; 


For when the unsanctioned is allied 


So nearly to the sanctified, 


Not heaven itself can blame! 


Then shall the lily leave the shade, 
And tend her like a waiting-maid, 
Making her pillow sweet ; 
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i The rose shall to her window climb, 
And tell her that the low-leaved thyme 
Is waiting for her feet. 


O drowsy-lidded violets ! 
Constellate flower that never sets ! 
And blush-bells, low and small, 
And pinks, and pansies, plain and pied, 
And sovereign marigolds beside, — 
My Mona needs you all! 


O star-flower, pushing from your breast 
The dead leaves, shine out with the rest! 
And from the garden beds, 


Ye daffodillies, made of light, 


_ 





To please her with a pretty si 
Toss high your lovely heads ! 


Ss 


Low lying in her pallid pain, 


A flower that thirsts and dies for rain, 
] e. 


I see her night an 





And every heart-beat is a cry, 
And every breath I breathe a sigh, — 
O for the May! the 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 


6 ke term “literature of the age of 
Elizabeth ” is not confined to the 




















ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE. 


it is, like every other outburst 


of national genius, essentially inexplica- 








“mre 


literature | ( the reign of Eliz- ble in itself. It occurred, but why it 
abeth, but is a general name for anera occurred we can answer but loosely. 
in literature, commen cing al We can state the influences which op- 
middle of her r 1, in 1580 erated on Spenser, Shakespeare, Bac 
its maturity in the reign of ] s I., Hooker, Raleigh, but the nesis of 
between 1603 and 162 rceptibly their is is beyond our criticism. 
dec I ring tl eign of | There was abundant reason, in the cir- 
It is called e name of | beth, cumsta 1roun them, y the > 
l i uced in « wnec- ould « rcise creative ywer ; but tl 
tion th infl which <« ted the pows s an ultimate 
: or | na I 1c, which t, ar es explanation. Still, the ' 
: ) t r her em l > , 
' rive to in per S( in 
; li 1 in the circumstances of the period which 
f Jam cer- ai id stimulated, if it did not cause, 
aracteristics the rel; and a consideration of 
elorious of the rcumstances, though it may not 





gd a ee 





the English 




















genius, may still shed some light on its 


character ‘and direction. 
The impulse given to the English 
mind in the age of Elizabeth was but 





one effect of that great movement of 
the European mind whose steps were 
marked by the revival of letters, the 





ntion of printing, the study of the 
classics, the rise of the m 


iss, the discovery of mesic o 





the Reformation, the formation of na- 


tional literatures, and the general clash 
conflict of the old with the new 












t old existing in decaying insti- 
tutions, the new in the ardent hopes 
1 org ng genius by which institu- 

re created. Ifthe mind was not 
always emancipated from error during 


his movement, it 








ing into activity, and com- 
pelled to think ; for if authority, wheth- 


sacerdotal, is questioned, 





authority no less than innovation in- 


stinctively frames reasons for its exist- 


ence. If power was thus driven to use 
the weapons of the brain, thought, in its 
att t to become fact, was no less 
driven to use the weapons of force. 
Id d opinions were thus all the 


more directly perceived and tenacious- 
ly held, from the fact that they kindled 
str . passions, and frequently demand- 
ed, ne rely the assent of the intellect, 





tl zard of fortune and life. 
At the time Elizabeth ascended the 


— 
7, 


iglish throne, in 1558, the religious 
element of this movement had nearly 


spent its first force. There 





was a com- 





small band 








nest Romanists, and perhaps a larger 
band of even more intensely earnest 


Puritans ; but the gre ty of the 





church by the Protestant state. Eliza- 
beth won the proud distinction of | 

the head of the Protestant zzfcrest in 
Europe ; b 
dic: te 
tantism as 





t the very word interest in- 





listinction between Protes- 

policy and Protestantism 
as a faith; and she did not hesitate to 
put down with a strong hand 


those of 


her subjects whose Protestantism most 


nearly agreed with the Protestantism 
VOL. XIX.—NO. II2. 10 
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ded in France and Holland. The 


che 4} 
ne al 


Puritan Reformers, though they rep- 
resented most thoroughly the doctrines 
and spirit of Luther and Calvin, were 
thus opposed by the English state, and 

m 


ie . 
were a minority of the English people. 
1 


1 


Had they succeeded in reforming the na- 
tional Church, the national amusements, 


and the national taste, ac 





ideas of reform, the history and the lit- 
erature of the age of Elizabeth would 
have been essentially dif 
would have broken the continuity of the 
its ba- 


sense and s ig sensuality, 





ti llife *noli 
national life. Eng 


Sis Of strong 





1; 
I 


ity and 
their practical belief in the all-excluding 


was hostile to thei 


importance of religious concerns. Had 





they triumphed then, their very earnest- 








ness might have made them greater, 


though nobler, tyrants than the Tudors 





1) 


or the Stuarts ; for they would have used 
ical 


aith and austere morality on a reluc- 





arm of power to force evar 





tant and resisting people. Sir Toby 
Belch would have had to fight hard for 


his cakes and ale ; and the nose of Bar- 





r 


1 have been de} rived of the 
fuel that fed its fire. ‘ 


dolph wou 





‘uritans 


were great forces in politics, as they 
afterwards proved in the Parliaments 


nwealth ; 


but in the time of Elizabeth they were 





y 
politically but a faction, and a faction 
having at one time for its head the 
greatest scoundrel in England, the Earl 


of Leicester. They were great forces 
in literature, as they afterwards proved 
by Milton and Bunyan ; but their posi- 
tion towards what is properly called the 
literature of the a of Elizabeth was 


strictly antagonistic: The spirit of 





that literature, in its pets its drama, 
its philosophy, its divinity, was a spirit 
which they disliked in some of its forms, 
and abh oad in others. Their ener- 
gies, though mighty, are therefore to be 
) ley ne Qr } + ‘ ; . 

deducted from the mass of energies by 






ch that literature was produced. 
And this brings us to the first and 
most marked characteristic of this liter- 
ature, namely, that it is inte tiie hu- 
man. Human nature in its ap 
passions 


etites, 





, imperfections, vices, virtues 





er ee we Ser ee ~ 


ie. 
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in its thoughts, aspirations, imagina- 
tions, in all the forms of concrete char- 
acter in which it finds expression, in all 
the heights of ecstasy to which it soars, 
in all the depths of depravity to which 
it sinks, — this is what it represents or 
idealizes ; and the total effect of this 
exhibition of human life and exposition 
of human capacities, whether it be in 
the romance of Sidney, the poetry of 
Spenser, the drama of Shakespeare, the 
philosophy of Bacon, or the divinity of 
Hooker, is the wholesome and inspir- 
ing effect of beauty and cheer. This 
belief in human nature, and tacit as- 
sumption of its right to expression, 
could only have risen in an age which 
stimulated human energies by affording 
fresh fields for their development, and 
in an age whose activity was impelled 
by a romantic and heroic, rather than a 
logical spirit. And the peculiar po- 





tion of Elizabeth compelled her, abso- 
ute as was her temper, to act in har- 
mony with her people, and to allow in- 





dividual enterprise its largest scope. 
Her revenue was altogether inadequate 
to carry on a war with Spain and a war 


with Ireland, to assist the Protestants 
of France and Holland, to inaugurate 
ereat schemes of American coloniza- 
tion, to fit out expeditions to harass the 
colonies and plunder the commerce of 
inadequate, in short, to make 
England a power of the first class. But 
the patriotism of her people, coinciding 





it 


heir interests and love of adven- 
ture, urged them to undertake public 
objects as commercial speculations. 
made war cn her enemies for the 


spoils to be obtained from her enemies. 





Perhaps the most comprehensive type 
of the period, representing most vividly 
the stimulants it presented to ambition 
and avarice, to chivalrous sentiment and 
greed of gain, to action and to thought, 
was Sir Walter Raleigh. Poet, histo- 
rian, courtier, statesman, military com- 
mander, naval commander, colonizer, 
filibuster, he had no talent and no ac- 
complishment, no virtue and no vice, 
which the time did not tempt into ex- 
ercise. He participated in the widely 
varying ambitions of Spenser and Jon- 





son, of Essex and Leicester, of Bur- 
leigh, Walsingham, and Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, of Norris and Howard of Effing- 
ham, of Drake, Hawkins, and Cumber- 
land ; and in all these he was thoroughly 
human. 

The next characteristic of the higher 
literature of the period is its breadth 
and preponderance of thought, — a qual- 
ity which seemed native to the time, 
and which was shared by the men of 
affairs. Indeed, no one could serve 
Elizabeth well whose loyalty of heart 
was unaccompanied by largeness of 
brain. She was so surrounded by for- 
eign enemies and domestic factions, that 
the sagacity which makes the fewest 
mistakes was her only safety from 
dethronement or assassination. Her 
statesmen, however fixed might be their 
convictions and energetic their wills, 
were, by the necessities of their posi- 
ympelled to be wary, vigilant, 
| crafty, comprehensive in their 
views, compromising in their measures. 


ae “ee } 


e required minds that could ob- 





serve, analyze, infer, combine, foresee, — 
vigorous in the grasp of principles, ex- 
act in the scrutiny of facts. Such were 
the complications of political affairs, that 
the difficulty, in all but the most capa- 

le at all; and 
even they sometimes found it wise to 





cious intellects, was to deci 





follow the drift of events which it was 
almost impossible to shape or to guide. 
It might be supposed, that if, in any 
person of the period, impetuosity of 
purpose or caprice of will would over- 
bear all the restraints of prudence, that 
person was Elizabeth herself; but she 
really was as indecisive in conduct as 
she was furious in passion. Proud, 
fierce, vain, haughty, vindictive; a vi- 
rago and a coquette ; ready enough to 
box the ears of one of her courtiers, and 
threaten with an oath to unfrock one of 
her bishops ; despotic in her relations 
with all over whom she had complete 
control ; cursed, indeed, with every in- 
ternal impulse which leads to reckless 
action, —she was still a thinker; and 
thought revealed insecurities in her po- 
sition, in considering which even her 
imperious will was puzzled into irreso- 





' 
! 
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lution, and shrank from the plain road 
of force to feel its way through the 
crooked paths of hypocrisy and craft. 
This comprehensiveness of thought 
did not, in the men of letters, interfere 
with loftiness of thought, but it con- 
nected thought with life, gave it body 
and form, and made it fertile in those 
weighty maxims which, while they bear 
directly on practical conduct, and har- 
monize with the experience of men, are 
also characterized by that easy eleva- 
tion of view and of tone which distin- 








osophic wisdom from pru- 


ruishes 





dential moralizing. The Elizabethan 


thinkers the 
truth that real thinking implies the ac- 
f the whole nature, and 
rle isolated faculty. 


instinctively recognized 


not of a 


oe 





They were men 
understandings ; but their un- 








derstandings rarely acted apart from 
observation, —the sight of what ap- 
pear from imagination, —the sight 
of what is, —from sentiment, passion, 
ind character. They not only reasoned, 
but they had reason. They looked 
at things, and round things, and into 


things, and through things. 


Though 


masters of the processes of 


log their eminent merit was their 
broad grasp of the premises of logic, — 


eady anticipation of the 


They could argue ; but 


results 
they 
rred to flash the conclusions of ar- 





iment rather than to recite its details, 





and their minds darted to results to 
which slower intelligences creep. From 


it they had reason in abun- 


dance, they were somewhat chary of 


reasons. Their thinking, indeed, gives 





nutritious, enri sub- 
thought. While it compre- 


outward facts of life, it 


us the soli l, 
Stance Ol 
hends the con- 
nects them with those great mental facts 
beheld by the inner eye of the mind. 
It thus cc 
sense Wl! 
itual 
the thinness and juicelessness which 
are 


ymbines the most massive good 
th a Platonic elevation of spir- 


perception, and especially avoids 





apt to characterize the greatest ef- 
forts of the understanding, when under- 
standing is divorced from human na- 
ture. 

This equipoise and interpenetration 
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of the faculties of the mind and the feel- 
ings of the heart, which give to these 
writers their largeness, dignity, sweet- 
ness, and power, are to be referred ina 
great degree to the imaginative element 
of their natures. ] 


They lived, indeed, in 
an imaginative age,—an age in which 
thought, feeling, aspiration, character, 
whether low or exalted, aimed to em- 
body themselves in appropriate external 
forms, and be made visible to the 





eye. 
In the great poets and philosophers 
this imagination existed both as ecstatic 
insight of spiritual facts and as shaping 
— both 


faculty divine 


ion and the 
’; but all over the Eliza- 
bethan society, 
speech, in the badges of pr 
amusements, in pageants 


power, as the “vi 


in dress, in manners, in 


essions, in 
and 


condition, in 


} 


specta- 


cles, character, class, a1 
all their varieties, were direct 
all this a visible 


1 which we now re¢ 


imaged. 





Lamb calls 
} 


poetry ; 
and mu ud as poetry 
was simply the transference into lan- 


guage of the common facts of the time. 
| of the na- 


tional mind appeared in a still 


This imaginative ten 


higher 








form in that chiv of feeling 
g 


and of thought which we observe in all 
the nobler men of the time. “ High- 
erected thoughts seated in a heart of 
courtesy,” is Sir Phili ey’s defini- 


is was the 
vad 


tion of the gentieman ; a 
standard to which many , if few 


reached. This chivalry was a poetic 


reflection of the feudal age, which was 
departing in its rougher and baser real- 
ities, but lingering in utiful ideas 
and ideals, espe« knightly 
love of adventure and t knightly rev- 
erence for woman. It an air of 
romance to acts, enterpt l amuse- 
ments which sometimes had their vul- 
gar side. Raleigh tilted in silver ar- 
mor before the Queen, though the sil- 
ver from which the armor was made 





had been stolen from Spani 
chantmen. Sidney was « I 
in single comba th the anonymous 





defamer of his uncle Leicester, though 


his uncle richly deserved the gibbet. 





*ht-errant of the 
seas, strangely blending the love of 
glory with the love of gold, the spirit 


‘ 
5S 


Cumberland was a ki 





ee 
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of wild adventure with the spirit of 
commercial thrift. Something imagi- 
native, something which partook of the 
sentiment of the old time, was mingled 
with the bustling practicalities of the 
present. If we look at a man like Sir 
Francis Drake from the mere under- 
standing, we find it difficult to decide 
whether his enterprises were private or 
national, whether the patriot predomi- 
nated over the pirate, or the pirate over 
the patriot ; but if we look at him from 
the Elizabethan point of view, it is not 
difficult to discern an enthusiastic, chiv- 
alric, loyal, Protestant spirit as the 
presiding element of his being and the 
source of his pecuniary success. He 
did many things which, if done now, 
would very properly send a sailor to 
the gallows; yet, as a man, he was 
very much superior to many a modern 
statesman and judge who would con- 
scientiously order his execution. Vi- 
tally right, but formally wrong, he in 
the Elizabethan age was immensely 
honored. 

This slight reference to a few of these 
eminent men of action shows that lit- 
erature was but one out of many ex- 
pressions of the roused energies of the 
national heart and brain, and that those 
who performed actions which poetry 
celebrates were as numerous as the 
poets. As the external inducements to 
adopt literature as a profession were 
not so great as in our day, as there was 
no reading public in our sense of the 
term, we are at first surprised that so 
much genius was diverted into this path. 
But Elizabeth and James were both 
learned sovereigns. Both were writ- 
ers; and in the courts of both, litera- 
ture and learning were in the fashion, 
and often the avenues to distinction in 
Church and State. It was found that 
literary ability was but one phase of 
general ability. Buckhurst was an em- 
inent statesman. Sidney and Spenser 
were men of affairs. Raleigh could do 
anything. Bacon was a lawyer and ju- 
rist. Hooker, Hall, Giles and Phine- 
as Fletcher, and Donne were in the 
Church. The patronage of educated 
and accomplished nobles was extended 





to numerous writers like Daniel and 
Drayton, who could not have subsisted 
by the sale of their works. None of 
these can be styled authors by profes- 
sion: that sad distinction was confined 
to the dramatists. In the time of Eliz- 
abeth and James the theatre was almost 
the only medium of communication be- 
tween writers and the people, and at- 
tracted to it all those who aimed to gain 
a livelihood out of the products of their 
hearts and imaginations. Its literature 
was the popular literature of the age. 
It was newspaper, magazine, novel, all in 
one. It was the Elizabethan “ Times,” 
the Elizabethan “ Blackwood,” the Eliz- 
abethan “ Temple Bar”: it tempted in- 
to its arena equally the Elizabethan 
Thackerays and the Elizabethan Brad- 
dons; but the remuneration it afforded 
to the most distinguished of the swarm 
of playwrights who depended on it for 
bread was small. All experienced the 
full bitterness of poverty, if we except 
Shakespeare, Jonson, and Fletcher. 
Shakespeare was an excellent man of 
business, a part-proprietor of a theatre, 
and made his fortune. Jonson was pat- 
ronized by James, and was as much a 
court poet as a popular poet. Fletcher, 
though the most fertile of the three in 
the number of his plays, and the great- 
est master of theatrical effect, did not, 
it is supposed, altogether depend on the 
stage for his support. But Chapman, 
Dekker, Field, Rowley, Massi: 





ger, and 
all the other professional playwrights, 
were wretchedly poor. And it must be 
said, that, though we are in the custom 
of affirming that the circumstances of 
the age of Elizabeth were pre-eminent- 
ly favorable to literature, most of the 
writers, including such names as Spen- 
ser and Jonson, were in the habit of 
moaning or grumbling at its degen- 
eracy, and wishing that they had been 
born in happier times. 

There were, then, three centres for 
the literature of the period, — the Court, 
the Church, and the Theatre. Let us 
consider the drama first, as it was near- 
er the popular heart, was the medium 
through which the grandest as well as 
meanest minds found expression, and 





Ere 








Lact ev7 chic? he 
Characteristics of the 


least 





ghly national, or at 
thoroughly nationalized. 

England had a drama as early as the 
twelfth century, — a drama used by the 


priests as a mode of amusing the peo- 


g 
ple into a knowledge of religion. Its 
were called Miracle Plays. 
They were written, and often acted, by 
ecclesiastics ; they represented the per- 
sons and events of the Scriptures, of the 


products 


apocryphal Gospels, and of the legends 
of saints and martyrs, and were per- 





formed sometimes in the open air, on 
temporary stages and scaffolds, some- 


times in churches and chapels. The 


earliest play of this sort of which we 
have any record was performed be- 
tween the years 1100 and 1110. The 


general characteristic of these plays, if 
we should speak after the ideas of our 
ime, was blasphemy, and blasphemy 
of the worst kind; for the irreverent 
utterance of sacred names is venial 
pared with the irreverent represen- 
yn of The object 
of the writers was to bring Christian- 





sacred persons. 


within popular apprehension ; and in 


They 





process they burlesqued it. 





belonged to a class of writers and 
speakers, as common now as then, who 
vulgarize the highest subjects in the at- 
tempt to popularize them,—who de- 


grade religion in the attempt to make 


it efficient. The writers of the Mira- 


cle Plays only appear worse than their 
Prot 
rudeness in the minds and manners to 

I They did not 
he people up, but to bring 


stant successors, from the greater 


ealed. 






down; and not being in 


sense poets, they could not make 
what was sacred familiarly apprehend- 





ed, and at the same time preserve that 
ideal remoteness from ordinary life 
which is the condition of its being rev- 
erently- apprehended. Their religious 
dramas cordingly, were mostly mon- 


strous farces, full of buffoonery and in- 
decency, though not without a certain 


coarse humor and power of character- 





ization. ‘T 


us, in the play of the Del- 





his wife are close copies 
and 


ected on the Bible narrative. 


VV 
}porary character man- 
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Mrs. Noah is a shrew and a vixen; 
refuses to leave her gossips and go into 


1 is soundly 





the ark; scolds Noah, ar 


whipped by him; then wishes herself 





a widow, and tl echoes 


audi- 


iks she but 
the feeling of all the wives in the 
ence, in hoping for them the same good 
luck. Noah then takes occasion to 
inform all the husbands present that 
in their 
By this time 


their proper course is to break 


wives after his 


the water is nearly up to his wife’s 
neck, and she is partly coaxed and 
partly forced into the ark by one of her 
sons. Again, in a play on the Adora- 


tion of the Shepherds, the shepherds 
are three English boors, who meet with 
a variety of the most coarsely comical 
adventures in their journey to Bethle- 

before the star in the 
east appears, get into a quarrel and 
fight, after feasted on Lan- 
cashire jammocks and Halton ale; and 


hem; who, just 
having 


who, when they arrive at their destina- 


tion, present three gifts to the infant 
Saviour, namely, a bird, a tennis-ball, 


and a bob of cherries. 

The Miracle Plays were very popular, 
and did not altogether die out before 
the reign of James. In some of them 
abstractions came to be 
blended with the persons of the drama ; 





personified 





and in the fifteenth century a new class 
of dramatic 


Moral 


performances arose, called 
Plays, in which these personi- 


fied abstractions pushed persons out 
of the piece, and ethics supplanted 


theology. There is, in some of these 
Moral Plays, a great deal of ingenuity 


displayed in the impersonation of qual- 





ities, and in their allegorical represen- 
tation. They took strong hold of the 
English mind. Pride, 
lliness, meekness, temper- 
ance, faith, in their single and in their 

tion, were often happily char- 





gluttony, sen- 








ulity, worl 


blended a 
acterized ; a ) they were event- 
ually banished from the drama, they re- 
appeared in the pageants of Elizabeth 
j But 
their popularity was doubtless owing 
ics; and 
Devil and 


3 
monster and the 





d, thoug! 





and in the poetry of Spenser. 


more to their fun than their etl 
the two ch: of the 





Vice, the hable 





eee 


oe eee ee 
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laughable buffoon, were the darlings 
of the multitude. In Ben Jonson’s 
“Staple of News,” Gossip Tattle ex- 
claims: “ My husband, Timothy Tattle, 
God rest his soul! was wont to say 
that there was no play without a fool 
and a Devil in ’t: he was for the Devil 
still, God bless him! The Devil for 
his money, he would say; I would fain 





see the Dev 





Nearer to the modern Play than 
either the Miracle or the Moral, was 
the Interlude, so called from its being 
acted in the intervals of a banquet. It 





was a farce in one act, and devoted to 
the humorous and satirical representa- 
tion of contem] manners and char- 
acter, especially of professional char- 





acter. John Heywood, the jester of 
Henry VIII., was the best maker of 
these Interludes. 

At the time that all of these three 
forms of the drama were more or less 
in esteem, Nicholas Udall, a classical 
scholar, produced, about the year 1540, 
the first English comedy, “ Ralph Rois- 
ter Doister,” — very much superior, in 
incident and characterization, to “* Gam- 
mer Gurton’s Needle,” v 
years afterwards, though 





tten twenty 
neither rises 





above the mere prosaic delineation, the 
first of civic, the last of country life. 


The poetic element, which was after- 





wards so conspicuous in the Elizabethan 





drama, did not even appear in the first 
, 
hi 












English tragedy, “‘Gorboduc,” though 
it was written by Thomas Sackville, 
the author of the In ion to the “ Mir- 
ror of Magist ” and the only great 





tween Chaucer and 
luc” was acted be- 
abeth, at Whitehall, by 


poet that ros 
Spenser. “ 
fore Queen E 





the Gentlemen of the In Temple, in 
January, 1562. It was received with 
great applause ; but it appears, as read 





now, singularly frigid and unimpas- 
a 


pbell says, 





sioned, with not even, as Can 
“the unities of space 


cumscribe its dulness.” 


time to cir- 

It has all the 
ht, and fertility 
of thought, but little of his imagina- 











author’s justness, \ 


tion ; and, though celebrated as the first 
English play written in blank verse, 
the measure, in Sackville’s hands, is 
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wearisomely monotonous, and conveys 
no notion of the elasticity and variety 
of which it was afterwards found capa- 
ble, when used by Marlowe and Shake- 
speare. The tragedy is not deficient 
in terrible events, but even its murders 
make us yawn. 

It is probable that the fifty-two plays 
performed at court between 1568 and 
1580, and of which nothing is preserved 
but the names, contained little to make 
us regret their loss. Neither at the 
Royal Palace, nor the Inns of Court, 
nor the Universities, at all of which 
plays were performed, could a free and 
original national drama be built up. 
This required a public theatre, and 
an audience composed of all classes of 
the people. Accordingly, the most im- 
portant incident in the history of the 
English stage was the patent granted 
by the crown, in 1574, to James Bur- 
bage and his associates, players under 
the protection of the Earl of Leicester, 
to perform in the City and Liberties of 
London, and in all other parts of the 
kingdom ; “as well,” the phraseology 
runs, “for the recreation of our loving 
subjects, as for our own solace and 
pleasure, when we shall think fit to see 
them.” 

But the Corporation of London, 
thorough Puritans, were determined, 
as far as their power extended, to pre- 
vent the Queen’s subjects from having 
any such “ recreation,” and her Majesty 
herself from enjoying any such “solace 
and pleasure.” “ Forasmuch as the 
playing of interludes, and the resort to 
the same, are very dangerous for the 
infection of the plague, whereby infinite 
burdens and losses to the city may in- 
crease ; and are very hurtful in corrup- 
tion of youth with incontinence and 
lewdness ; and also great wasting both 
of the time and thrift of many poor 
people ; and great provoking of the 
wrath of God, the ground of all plagues ; 
great withdrawing of the people from 


public prayer, and from the service of 
God ; and daily cried out against by 





all pre 
therefore,’ 


1ers of the word of God ;— 
the Corporation ordered, 
“all such interludes in public places, 


2 
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and the resort to the same, shall wholly 
be prohibited as ungodly, and humble 
suit made to the Lords, that like pro- 
hibitation be in places near the city.” 
The players, thus expelled the city, 
withdrew to the nearest point out- 
the Lord Mayor’s jurisdiction, 
and, in 1576, erected their theatre in 
Two others, “The Cur- 


side 


Blackfriars. 


tain” and “The Theatre,” were erect- 
ed by other companies in Shoreditch. 
Before the end of the century there 


were at least eleven. To these round 
wooden buildings, open to the sky, with 
only a thatched roof over the stage, the 
people flocked daily for mental excite- 
ment. There was no movable scen- 
ery; the female characters were played 
by boys; and the lowest theatres of 
our day are richer in appointments 
than were the finest of the age of Eliza- 
beth. “Such,” says Malone, “ was 
the poverty of the old stage, that the 
same person played two or three parts ; 
and battles on which the fate of an em- 
pire was supposed to depend were de- 
cided by three combatants on a side.” 
It is difficult for us to conceive of the 
popularity of the stage in those days. 
One of the spies of Secretary Walsing- 
ham, writing to his employer in 1586, 
e0- 
ple : lays 
is such an offence to the godly, and so 
great a hindrance to the Gospel, as the 
Papists do exceedingly rejoice at the 
blemish thereof, and not without cause ; 
for every day in the week the player’s 
bills are set up in sundry places of the 


thus groans over the taste of the ] 
“The daily abuse of stage p 
a 





Ci so that, when the bells toll 
to 1 lecturer, the trumpets sound to 
the stages. Whereat the wicked fac- 


tion of Rome laugheth for joy, while 
the godly weep for It 

see two hundred 
proud players jet in their silks, while 
five hundred poor people starve in the 


sorrow. 


IS 


a woful sight to 


streets..... Woe is me! the play-houses 
are pestered when the churches are 
naked. At the one, it is not possible 
to get a place; at the other, void 


seats are plenty.” It may here be 
said, that the mutual hostility of the 
players and the Puritans continued un- 
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til the suppression of theatres under 
the Commonwealth; and for fifty or 
sixty years the Puritans only 
mentioned by the dramatists to be mer- 
cilessly satirized. Even Shakespeare’s 
catholic mind was not broad enough to 
include them in the range of its sympa- 
thies. 

That this opposition to the stage by 
the staid and sober citizens was not 
without cause, soon became 


were 


nanifest. 
The characteristic of the drama, before 
Shakespeare, was intellectual and moral 
lawlessness ; and most of the dramatists 
were men as destitute of eminent ge- 
nius as of common principle. Stephen 
Gosson, a Puritan, in a tract published 
in 1581, attacks them on grounds equal- 
ly of taste and morals; and five years 
afterwards Sir Philip Sidney speaks 
of the popular plays as against all 
“rules of honest civility and skilful 
poetry.” But Gosson indicates also 
the sources of their plots. Painter’s 
“Palace of Pleasure,” a series of not 
over-modest tales from the Italian; 
“The Golden Ass” ; “ The Ethiopian 
History” ; “‘ Amadis of France” ; “ The 
Round Table” ;—all the licentious com- 
edies Latin, French, Italian, and 
Spanish were thoroughly ransacked, he 
tells us, “to furnish the play-houses of 
London.” 
a chaos ; 
were wi 
the English mind was in contact with, 
and attempting roughly to reproduce, 
the genius of Greece and Rome, of 
France, Spain, and Italy, the chron- 
icles and romances of the Middle Ages, 
and was hospitable to intellectual in- 
fluences from all quarters. What was 
needed the powerful personality 
and shaping imagination of genius, to 
fuse 


in 


The result, of course, was 
but a chaos whose materials 
le and various, indicating that 


was 
these seemingly heterogeneous 
materials into new and original forms. 
“ The Queene” of 
and the drama of Shakespeare, evince 
an assimilation of the same incongru- 
ous elements which Gosson derides 
and denounces, as they appeared in the 
shapeless works of mediocrity. There 
was not merely to be a new drama, 
but a new art, and new principles of 


’ 


Faerie Spenser, 
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criticism to legitimate its creative au- 
dacities. The and 
various. The that to 
combine them forms re- 
quired genius, and genius higher, broad- 
er, more imaginative, 
and humane than had ever be- 
fore been directed to dramatic compo- 
sition. 


materials were rich 
difficulty was, 


into original 





energetic, more 


more 





The immediate predecessors of 
Shakespeare — Greene, L odge, Kyd, 
Peele, Marlowe — were all educated at 
the Universities, and were natur: lly 
prejudiced in favor of the classics. 
But they were, at the i 
Bohemian youths, thrown upon the 
world of London to turn their talents 
and accomplishments into the means 
of livelihood or the means of debauch. 


They depended principally on the 


ular theat 


pop- 

res, and of course addressed 

the popular mind. Why, indeed, sl 
po} ) ‘ 

they write according to the rules of the 
y g 

classic drama ? 


10uld 


drama was 
a growth from the life of the times in 


The classic 


which it appeared. Its rules were 
simply generalizations from the prac- 
ty of classic dramatists. A drama 
suited to the tastes and wants of the 
people of Greece or Rome was evi- 
dently not suited to the tastes and 
wants of the people of England. The 
whole work of society, customs, 





irame 





tradl 


pirations, 














artist 





recion of ciples, but fell 
into the pit of anarchy and mere law- 
lessnc Lacking the higher imagina- 
tion which conceives living ideas and 










lis AE than 
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whole. There is a German play in 
which Adam is represented as passing 
across the stage, “ going to be created.” 
The drama of the age of Elizabeth, in 
the persons of Greene, Peele, Kyd, 
and others, indicates, in some such 
rude way, that it is “going to be cre- 
ated.” 
That this dramatic shapelessness was 
not inconsistent with single poetic con- 


he and fine- 
might be proved 
Lodge, for 
dramatist; but what 


ceptions of greatest force 


ness, by abundant 


quotations. example, was a 


poor living poet 
would not be proud to own this exquisite 


description, 


> 


in his lyric of “ Rosaline 


aut ° 


” 





of the person and influence of | 





to the clear 


in high 





emble when | thi 


And I « 





“ Her cheeks are like the blushir oud 


That beautifies Aurora’s face ; 
Or like the 


That Phe 





But a more potent spirit than any we 
have mentioned, and the greatest of 


tre’s predecessors, was Chris- 





- Marlowe, a man of humble par- 

, but with Norman blood in his 

ns, if not in his veins. He was, in- 
deed, the proudest and fiercest of intel- 
lectual The son of a shoe- 
ker, 4, his unmistak- 





} 
| 


able genius seems to have 


gained him 





friends, who looked after his early ed- 
ucation, and sent him, at the 
seventeen, to the University 
He intended 
but the Church was 
t for The 
theology appears to have resulted in 


age of 
of Cam- 
for the 
evidently 


was 


him. 





study of 
making him an 
There was, indeed, hardly a Christian 
element in his untamable nature; and, 


enemy of religion. 


though he was called a sceptic, infidel- 
ity in him was more likely to take the 
form of blasphemy than denial. He 
made up of vehement passions, 
vivid imagination, and lawless self-will ; 
and what Hazlitt calls “a hunger and 
thirst after unrighteousness ” took the 
ce of conscience in his haughty and 
iery spirit. Before the age of twenty- 


hree we find him in London, an actor 





er for the stage, and the au- 





thor of the “ great sensation work” of his 
time, — the tragedy of “ Tamburlaine.” 


This portentous melodrama, a strange 





compound of inspiration and despera- 





tion, has the mark of power equally on 
its absurdities and its sublimities. The 
first play written in blank verse for the 
popular stage, its verse has an elastici- 
ty, freedom, and variety of movement 
which makes it as much the product of 


Marlowe’s mind as the thoughts and 


passions it conveys. It had no prece- 


dent in the verse of preceding writers, 





and is constructed, not on mec! 








rules, but on vital principles. It is the 
effort of a glowing mind, disdaining to 
creep along paths previously made, and 
opening a new path for itself. This 
scornful intellectual daring, the source 
of Marlowe’s ori y, is also the 
‘ of his defects. In the tragedy 
of “ Tamburlaine” he selects for his hero 
a character through whom he can ex- 
| his own extravagant impatience 
of physical obstacles and moral re- 
straints. No regard is paid to reality, 
even in the dramatic sense of the word: 
a shaggy and savage force dominates 





} 











over ¢ ling. The writer scems to 
with his truculent hero, “ This is 





and I will have it so.” This 


self-asserting intellectual insolence is 
always accompanied by an unwearied 
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energy, which half redeems the bombast 
into which it runs, or rather rushes; 
and strange gleams of the purest splen- 
dors of poetry are continually transfig- 
uring the bully into the bard. 

Thus, in the celebrated scene in which 
Tamburlaine is represented in a chariot 
drawn by captive kings, and berating 
them for their slowness in words which 
so captivated Ancient Pistol, there is a 
glorious stroke of impassioned imagi- 
nation, which makes us almost forgive 
the swaggering fustian which precedes 
and follows it : — 


“ Hallo ! ye pampered jades 
What, can ye draw but twe 
The horse that guide the g 
And blow the morning 





Making their fiery gait ab 





Are not so honored in their 





” 


As you, ye slaves, in mighty Tamberlaine 


“The Jew of Malta,” 
“ Edward the Second,” “ The Massa- 
cre of Paris,” “Dido, Queen of Car- 
thage,” are the names of Marlowe’s re- 
maining plays. 


“ Faustus.” 


They all, more or less, 
exhibit the eager creativeness of his 
mind, and the furious 
his disposition. 


arrogance of 
“They abound,” says 
Hunt, “in wilful and self-worshipping 


pense of other people.” 
the Second 


written before Shakespeare’s, and exhib- 


” is the best historical p 


its more discrimination in 





character than any of Marlowe’s other 


His “ Jew of Malta ” 
ful conception spoilt in the process of 


efforts. is a power- 


embodiment. - 


flects his whole 


His “ Faustus,” perhaps 


best re genius and ex- 
The subject must have taken 
hold of nature, 


Faustus, he had doubtless held intimate 


perience. 


strong his for, like 


business relations with the great en- 
emy of mankind himself, and was per- 
sonally conscious of the struggle in the 


soul between the diabolical and the di- 


vine. Faustus and Mephistophel 


both conceived with great de 
stren of imagination; and 





scene of the nla xhihbitine 
scene oi the play, cxhibiting t 





of supernatural terror in whi 





tus awaits the coming of the fi 
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has bought and paid for his soul, is not 


without touches of high sublimity. 
There is one line, especially, which is 
loaded with imaginative meaning and 
suggestiveness, — that in which, har- 
boring for a moment the possibility of 
salvation amid the gathering horrors 
of his doom, he exclaims, — 


“See where Christ’s blood streams in the firma- 
ment !” 

Marlowe’s life, though short and reck- 
less, was fertile in works. Besides the 
plays we have mentioned, he proba- 
bly wrote many which have been lost ; 
and his translations from Ovid, and 
his incompleted poem of “ Hero and 
Leander,” would alone give him a po- 
sition among the poets of his period. 
He was killed in a tavern brawl, in the 
year 1593, at the early age of twenty- 
nine.* Though Marlowe’s poetical con- 
temporaries and followers could say lit- 
tle or nothing in defence of his life, when 
it was mercilessly assailed by Puritan 
pamphleteers, there was no lack of tes- 
timonials to his genius. Ben Jonson 
celebrated “his mighty line ” ; Drayton 
described his raptures as “all fire and 
air,” and testified to his possession of 


* Beard, in his “Theatre of God's Judgements ” 
(1597), makes his death the occasion to point a fero- 
cious moral. He speaks 

play-maker and a poet of s 
too | 
lust to haue the full reines,” at last ‘‘ denied God and 


f him as “ by practice a 





ilitie, who, by giuing 


rge a swing to his owne wit, and suffering his 





his sonne Christ, and not onely in word blasphemed 
the Trinitie, but a 


bookes against it, affirmir 





» (as it is credibly reported) wrote 


g our Sauiour to be buta 





deceiuer, and Moses to be but a coniurer and sedu 
cer of the people, and the Holy Bible to bee but vaine 
and idle stories, and all religion but a deuice of pol- 
But see what a hooke the Lord put in the nos- 
trils of this barking dogge ! So it fell out, that, as he 
purposed to stab one whom he ought a grudge vnto, 


icie 
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those “brave, sublunary things that the 
first poets had” ; and Chapman, with a 
yet closer perception of his unwithhold- 
ing self-committal to the Muse, said 
that 
“ He stood 
Up to the chin in the Pierian fidod.” 

A still higher tribute to his eminence 
comes from Shakespeare himself, who, 
in his “As You Like It,” quotes with 
approval a line from Marlowe’s little 
poem of “The Passionate Shepherd to 
his Love,” —the only case in which 
Shakespeare has recognized the genius 
of an Elizabethan writer. 

But this stormy, irregular genius, com- 
pound of Alsatian ruffian and Arcadian 
singer, whose sudden death, in the height 
of his glory and his pride, seemed to 
threaten the early English drama with 
irreparable loss, was to be succeeded in 
his own walk by the greatest English- 
man, by the greatest man, that ever 
made the theatre or literature his me- 
dium of communication with the world. 
To some thoughts on this man — need 
we say it is Shakespeare ?—we shall 
invite the attention of the reader ina 
succeeding number. 
with his dagger, the other party perceiuing so auoyd- 
ed the stroke, that withall cat 





i of his wrist, 






hee stabbed his owne dagger into his owne head, in 


such sort that, notwithstanding all the meanes of sur- 





gerie that could bee wrought, hee shortly after died 


thereof ; the 





manner of his death being so terrible 
for he euen cursed and blasphemed to his last gape, 
r with his breath an oath flew out of his 





and toge 
mouth), that it was not only a manifeste 
God’s and fearefull 


But herein did the jus- 


judgement, but also an horrible 
that beheld him. 





terror to all 


f Gor 





tice 1 most noteably appeare, in that hee cotm- 





pelled his owne hand, which had written these blas- 
phemies, to bee the instrument to punish him, and 


that in his braine which had deuised the same. 
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George Bedillion’s Knight. 


BEDILLION’S 


KNIGHT. 


TWO PARTS. 


PART I. 


CHAPTER I. 


Bape meotier- is a market village 
n Western Pennsylvania. 
Itrained in Tarrytown. All the world 
was wet. The September day, when the 
farm-horns blew for dinner, had been 
pulseless with heat; the air, if you 
hrough it in the stubble-fields 


walked 
orchards sloping down the hills, 
to full of sunshine, like 
motes of gold-dust; and the 
muggy smell of the corn, and the clean, 
fruity smell from the vats near the vine- 
yards, followed you as if you had stirred 
them out of the heat. As evening came 
on, however, the sky paled. The winds 
stood still and waited. So did the two 
low, humpbacked wooded hills between 
which the little village cuddled down like 
a blackbird in a huge osprey’s nest; 
—the Sloan Creek, in the gap below, 
sliding and shining over its blue stone 
bottom. So did the indistinct, melan- 
choly shadow which marked the f. 


, 
and 
seemed be 


sweet, 








far 
Alleghany range, and the sweep of open 
country which made up the space out to 
it, — flat and bright green arable land, 
dotted here and there by clumps of 
underbrush or dusky orchards. 

At sundown there was a sure sign of 
rain: clouds of opaque, dark purple, 
with a gap between them and the yel- 
low sky, ramparting themselves around 
the horizon in towering peaks, and 
then closing down and in, until village 
and open country and mountain range 
grew near and distinct, each part to 
part, as in a photograph. 

Quickly a damp wind struck out from 
the cloud, the royal purple faded into 
muddy brown, creeping over the sky, 
and downwards, until the rain began 
to fall, slow and persistently. 

Nobody, at first, seemed much the 
worse for it. The sun gave a sudden, 


red, good-humored wink as he went 





out; the birds chirped comfortably at 
home, under the dry side of the forest 
leaves ; and people who were coming 
up the darkening village street could 
catch the scent of suppers cooking, or 
of the full-uddered cows in the barn- 
yards, shivering in the rapidly clogging 
air. But after these protests, farms and 
village and hills gave themselves up 
to a rainy night. Tarrytown and the 
world were not only wet: in an hour or 
two they were soaked, pulpy; the stars 
went out miserably ; barn-yards reeked ; 
the clay road gaped into slimy chasms ; 
a belated Conestoga wagon, coming 
through the forest, sunk into a rut 
below Kearns’s place and remained 
there until morning; (it was the gro- 
cer Aikens’s load in it; he was re- 
ported to have lost a matter of twenty 
dollars in sugars alone;) in all the 
farms, from Squire Daniel Barker’s to 
the Dunkards’, under the mountains, 
they slaked down the kitchen fires, and 
went to bed by seven o’clock. 

Tarrytown rebelled against the gen- 
eral depression. People just now had 
too much to talk of, in the approaching 
crisis about Kearns’s will, to go to bed 
because of a murky night. Besides, 
Judge Atwater, the executor, from 
Philadelphia, was expected to arrive 
that night. Leonard Bedillion had 
gone to U-—, with Barker’s buggy, 
to meet and bring him over. Every- 
body was on the gué vive, as Sharpley, 
the innkeeper, remarked, to catch the 
first look at him. Sharpley had lit the 
candles behind the yellow and green 
papered panes of the front window, 
which had been arranged for last 
Fourth of July. It would have been a 
sharp eye, indeed, which could have 
told them from stained glass. 

There was quite a crowd in at Sharp- 
ley’s that night, discussing the affair, 
—four young men, at least, besides 
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Barnes the storekeeper and old Pol- 
lard. Squire Barker and Mr. Watson, 
the clergyman, were at the drug-store. 
The inn meeting had a disreputable 
flavor 


about it, which they shunned, 


although, to be just, Sharpley’s was 

a temperance tavern. 
However, current of talk 

same channel in 


in both 


the ran 


pretty much in the 
1 it lingered 


both places; anc 





over the rain, and foreboded all the 
evil it would bring. It was a hard 


night at sea, they said; and Pollard, 
whose nephew, Joe, was part owner of 
would 
of the late grapes. 





the vineyard, suggested that it 
injure the flavor 
“ Then there 


of your sherries 


ll be a double quantity 
and the rest. of them 
foreign wines run in,” chewing tobacco, 
“ It ? 
ahead of these old c 
sir. 


spitetully. cursed hard to get 


yuntries of Europe, 
We’re a young people, — young.” 
It did not occur to any of them that 
I the 
} ht 
be dry. When it rained at Tarrytown 


half-moon made by 


the ground mi; 


outside of the 


mountains yonder 


the world was wet. 
When Sim Wicks, 


dropped in at 


the watchmaker, 
both places of rendez- 
stling as ever, people 
him with new interest; for 
by this time it was no longer a secret 
that Judge 


Atwater 


of the spare rooms which Wicks rented 





was to occupy one 


out over his shop. 
As the night wore on towards nine 
hour when all law-abiding 
ually closed their ho ises, 





it was proposed, and the proposition 





was received with acclaim, that, as the 
buggy n be looked for in an hour, 
no one should retire until it came. 


Sharpley trimmed the kerosene- oil 
] 
ly 


lamps fresh the young fellows fur- 
tively unbuttoned their coats to show 
the 


beneath, 


lvet waistcoats 





sprigged terry-v 
rushed l 


tumultuously to the 


door, and stood poking each other in 





the ribs, and joking about Jenny Ai- 
kens, who had just gone up stairs; the 


two older men gravely filled and lighted 


But all were conscious of 
reckless 
pation, which it would not be wise to 


their pipes. 


indulgit 





¢ in a certain dissi- 


= 


George Bedillion's Kuight. 


rebui 
] 
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Sim 
took 
Be- 
re and 


carry too 
Wicks’s 
then 


dillion 


far. Presently, at 
suggestion, Sharpley 
out to see the supper that 
had 


id ordered for the Jud 


on their return. 


himself 
“ Pa’tridges, and briled turkey devil, 
and 


spiced oysters,” said Sharpley. 


“ Nothing niggardly there, gentlemen!” 
shutting up the Dutch oven with a tri- 
umphant nod. The young fellows nod- 
ded back significantly. 

“ There’s nothing mean about Leon- 
ard Bedleon,” said Phil Barker. 

“ Len always was a free-handed one,” 
said another. 

So the word went round, to Sharp- 


— 1: 3 a £ 4] . > 
ley Ss delight; for none oi them was as 
loyal to 


Wicks had stolen out from them, and 


Len as the old fellow himself. 
went back to his shop, as usual, not join- 
ing in the laudation of Leonard, which 
the boys noticed. The village was jeal- 
ous of any slight put upon its hero. 

been 
gentleman that 


kept Sim’s tongue quiet; for his first 


However, it could not have 


dislike of that young 
of work, on going home, was to 

ld Len’s fire, and sweep up his 
earth again. 


next to 


Bedillion occupied the 
that 


reserved for 





Sim came down 
whistling “Wind your 
as he went 


stairs again, 
shrill 
about his night- 


horn,” 
and clear, 
ly work of tidying up his shop and the 
little cubby closet of a chamber inside. 


It was already specklessly neat, for 





Sim was as orderly as any old maid. 
He was a little stout fellow, with a bald 
spot on the top of his head and a fringe 
of reddish hair and whisker about hi 








roul yod-humored face. When all 
was done, his night-sh laid out, and 
shoes bl for morning, he pulled 
on his knit- yarn sack, and, 
putting one hand on each knee, sat 
down before the fire, still whistling, 
but taking the alto now, so as to be 
able to catch the sound of the buggy 


noise of the 





through 


For the rain drove heavier 
against the shutters of the 
r on its hinges. 


burned and 


1 , 1 ; 
shook the ad 
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more fiercely in the open grate, shoot- 
ing out jets of clear yellow flame. It 
was pleasa to see it brighten the 
queel tle triangular shop, with its 
wl | walls, its bit of counter 
cove ereen leather and brass 
nails, the shining case of tools, the 
shi ¢ cheap rings and brooches, the 
half-dozen turnip-shaped watches that 
hung on the wall, brought in for repair, 
their cases shining red and round, and 
Sim’s face in the midst, hot from the 


fire and bri A brown 
the 


grance 


ghter than any. 


earthen pitcher, in front of grate, 


sweated out some spicy fra Two 











glasses beside him, on a little tray, 
waited for it; for nobody had so many 
guests as the little silversmith, from 
morning till night. Somebody was sure 
to drop in, after a while, and drink a 
good-1 ght cup with him. 

Apparently there was some one 
whom Wicks especially looked for: 


the toddy had an extra dash of Ja- 
maica rum in it, and the roasted apples, 


brown and juicy, bobbed up and down 
in the pitcher, as the rich, spicy liquid 
bubbled and frothed with the heat. 


Si m Wicks’s 
Tarrytown. 


apple-toddy was famous 


"He stopped whistling 


now and then to listen, 


polishing the 
But 
rain 


the 
so sharp was the plash of the 


tumblers and stirring 


ig toddy. 


against the windows that the buggy 
dashed up unheard through the mud 


H 
to Sharpley’s door, and two muffled 
firures hurried in, out of the dark a 
wet, to the cheerful little bar-room and 
its ze and 
the first thing that roused him was 
the al the 
and face thrust over 
“Hillo!” 
Mr. Bedle- 


ilous-mouthed spectators ; 


rupt ing of door, 


Len 


open 

Bedill 

1 2 ++ - +1 - J 

the counter with a loud 
“ Hillo ! 


on?” 


shop 


ion’ Ss 


Back a’ready, 
Sim turned, in hand, to- 
wards the frank, face, framed 
by brown curly hair and beard, and wet 
with the rain. 
“Yes. You 


spoon 


handsome 


‘re up late, Sim. The 


Judge has gone up to his room, to 
change his wet clothes, and I ran over 
to tell you we were home safely.” 

} >» } — 
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Leonard’s 
He knew 
man and boy 
that the next day 
a crisis and 
sym- 


“ 





y!” But 


1 } 
1 the words. 


’ +. 2 
ciouded Ww 


face 
well enough 
in the village knew 
or two would be 

that they all fel 
pathy for him, 
a demigod 


that every 


in his life, 


felt a sort of tender 
a manner, 


unnoyed 


—he being, in 


amongst them. it 


him. He would have put his shoulder 
to the wheel to help Black Joe, the 
hostler, or Sim here, through the mire ; 
but that Sim or Joe should want a 


helping finger in his trouble was a dif- 
ferent affair. 
Probably 


he asked 


1 


Sim caught k; for 


A 
about 


his loo 
no further 


but 


que stions 
the ride, whistling, 
the jug 

“Yer room’s well het, Mr. 


stooped, over 
a blaze. 
Bedleon ; 
10t water, in 
Noth- 


off a cold, — 


until his face was in 
and I took up a pail of | 
case you ’d like to soak yer feet. 
n’ like a soak for keepin’ 
except grog,” 
and holding it out over the 


— pouring out a mugful 
of toddy, 
counter. 

If there had ever been anything racy 
in Sim Wicks’s q and 
gossip for Len, his afternoon’s talk to 


ueer little figure 


the town-bred stranger had dulled his 


taste for it. He listened with a forced 


smile. 

“ Many thanks, Wicks, — many 
thanks,” with a somewhat lordly wave 
of the hand. “But I ’ll only take time 


to run a comb through my hair, and 
then back again. Sharpley has a neat 
little supper gotten up for us. And 
I ’ve asked a half dozen of fellows I 
found there to join us. Atwater ex- 
pressed a wish to meet some of the 
people, —taking them just as he found 


them. It’s a new section of country 
to him; asked them to join us 
He stopped short, coloring. Wicks 
was a good, friend to 
everybody in invaluable at 
had 


com- 


so | 
handy fellow, 
Tarrytown, 
weddings or funerals. Leonard 
the rest, — made a half 
But sure- 


done like 
panion, half servant of him. 
ly nobody would look for this! 
could he ask Atwater to sit down with 
an ex-barber and cow-doctor ? 
of all of these depths had Wicks arisen. 

3ut if Sim was hurt, no hint of it 


How 


— for out 


ap- 
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peared in the red, round face smiling 
across the counter. 

“So I’d best be off,” said Len, pull- 
ing shirt-cuffs nervously. 
“It’s acursed bore. Though Atwater 
is a man has seen the world. 
Great information, — immense resour- 
ces. But he wants a central poise. 
He is a man without a theory of life, — 
without a theory.” 


down his 


who 


Then, remember- 
ing that Sim Wicks was his sole audi- 
tor, he coughed and stopped abruptly. 


“T ll go now. Don’t sit up for me, 
Simeon.” 
“No. Ill leave the dead-latch 


down.” 


Bedillion wondered as he crossed 


the muddy street, the rain driving 
down his umbrella, why Wicks had 
not offered him the toddy again. Was 
it because he felt for his confusion, and 
would not add to it by forcing his own 


kindness ! 


him? Pish! Women 
might have fancies so delicate ; but hard- 


ly cow-doctors, in Tarrytown. 


upon 


Sim, barring the shutters, saw the 
jovial little party assembled in Sharp- 
ley’s dining-room, through the window, 
host, at the the 


table, the black-coated stranger (whose 


—Len as head of 





clothes, even at this distance, revealed 


a new a! narvellous cut 


at his ri 





to his eyes) 








1 


those fellows in their fall agues, off and 


on; he knew every crook and by-path 
in their sheepish love-affairs or shrewd 
bargains ; it was no wonder if he should 
feel a bit solitary here, alone, his eyes 
fixed blankly vacant on Len’s face. 
However, there were differences. Wicks 
understood them. 

He began to whistle “Wind your 
horn” again, and, remembering that 
Peck would call in the 


morning, put it up in a paper box, the 


for his watch 


tune growing lively as a jig as he neat- 
ly tied the last knot of red tape, with 
his mouth pursed complaeently. But 
after he off green 
wamus, and shoes and socks, he sat a 
long time toasting his bare feet, and 
looking into the fire with serious gray 
eyes, while the glasses of untasted 
toddy grew cold behind him. 


had drawn his 


Georre Bedillion's 
o& 


it. Sim had nursed most of 


Knight. [February, 


CHAPTER II. 


JupcE ATWATER, going to bed that 
night in Wicks’s snug little chamber, 
smiled to himself quietly more than 
once. He had thoroughly enjoyed his 
journey out in the stage-coach across 
the mountains, and this odd primitive 
little hamlet in which it had terminated. 
His artist’s eye had been gratified by 
novel and fine combinations in the hill- 
scenery ; yet even more than that he 
relished the new “effects” in human 
nature which he already saw among 
these people. 

The whole affair had the zest of an 
escapade from the somewhat stately 
home ; it the 
free, racy flavor of the sketching tours 
which two 


on foot, before 


routine of brought up 


~! 


he and one or Bohemians 
used to make 


married. 


he was 
After all, there was a boyish 
relish in leaving wife and children quite 
out of the day’s programme. 

And the Judge looked quizzically at 
his shrewd, kindly face in the glass, 
laid the iron-gray 
scratch with which he covered the bald 


before he aside 


top of his head. He meant to make 
the best of his holiday. He only was 
sorry that the nature of his business 


would throw him so much in contact 
with the young college whelp who had 
driven him over. The Judge was a 
little sore under the infliction of a 
whole afternoon of Len’s company. 
Poor Leonard, like most unge rous 





boys fresh from college, was drunken 
with and the 


rave him of 


new 


nis 





knowledsg 
glimpses which his youth 


a broader religion and politics than 
that taught in the schools. 


all are, he was ready to dribble out his 


So, as they 


Opinions to the first comer with a van- 
ity and gasconade disgusting enough. 


“ Raw 





’ 


wine! raw and mud 


} 
the 





Judge muttered, as some of Len’s orac- 
ular sentences came back while he un- 
it little 
flickering over the 
red calico counterpane brought to his 


dressed and turned into the ne 
bed. The fire-light 
mind just such a quilt, which used to be 
his boyish admiration. It was in the 
house of Len’s grandfather, down on 
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the head-waters of Sloan Creek. For 
the Judge had been born in the back- 
Leonard’s father, Knapp 
Bedillion, and he had been school-boys 
and young men together. 


} 
wor yds, nere ; 


He remem- 
bered seeing Knapp once after his mar- 
riage, and his wife and son. But the 
boy’s name was not Leonard, — how 
was that? There were children 
then. Surely, when Knapp and his wife 
a few years later, he had heard 
hat two children left or- 
phans and penniless? Why was Len 
the only claimant under this will then ? 
He must inquire into it in the morning ; 
and with that the pattern of the red 
calico began. to tangle itself into the 


two 


died, 
there 





were 


matter, and he soon was asleep. 

When the cold crept 
through the cracks of the window in 
the morning, the quiet about him sur- 
| him wide awake. He got up 
and threw open the shutter. Instead 


mountain air 





prised 


ling milk-carts, screaming fish- 


women, 


und muddy pink clouds in gaps 


of sky above solid blocks of brick 





houses, here was a great colorless 
space between him and heaven, in 
wl there was nothing but the cold 
wi and a tinge here and there of 
clean, pearly gray; off to the east, a 
nebulous white light behind the black 
mountain line ; down the long valley 
to t 1ountains, a wavering sheet of 
mist, dyed violet, where it rose in rag- 


ts of vapor up the hillsides; far 





coming through the mist, the lowing 
of cows going off to pasture ; the cheery 
sound of a farm-horn breaking the si- 
lence and dying out of it, frightened ; 
close at hand the half-dozen village 


houses, sleepily wakening, cocks crow- 


ing, smoke creeping shivering away 


» warm kitchen hearths off into 








the frosty air; but the dew still spark- 
ling untouched on the cornfields about 
e yuse, and the dahlias and orange 
tiger-lilies in the gardens with their 
flowers still closed and hanging limp. 

The Judge loitered near the window 
until day was clear. He had not 
seen a sunrise (except in some of 
Hamilton’s marine views) for years. 


It recalled some of the boyish days 
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in his life, which had begun for him 
with dawn, when he and Knapp Be- 
dillion had risen with the first break 
of night to finish their day’s work, 
and so have time for the ride with the 
girls to the apple-paring or quilting in 
the afternoon. It brought up Knapp 
more vividly to his mind than all the 
annoyance of this business had done, 
and made him determine that justice 





should be done to his sons, if it v 
his power to obtain it. It was little 
enough, he felt, for him to resolve. 
The truth was, the Judge and Bedillion 
had sworn friendship at the age which, 
in Len, he called crude and 
frothy ; but when they separated, one 
man 


is in 


now 


was shrewd and practical, the 


other visionary and a dyspeptic; as 
usual, the clock of the world was set 


back or forward apparently to suit the 
purposes of the one; it hurried the 
other through his useless, miserable 
hours, and made haste to ring his 
death-bell before he had reached the 
noon of his life. Atwater, when he 


heard that the children of his old crony 
were left beggars, had determined to 
help them; but they were out in the 
backwoods ; every day and hour was 
crowded with work for him; the matter 
had easily escaped him. 

There was an old Scotch pedler, — 
Kearns by name, “ Beeswax Jim” by 
nickname, — who had gone up and down 
the country since the memory of man 
began with his wagon and horse; him- 
self dirtier, yellower, and older than any 
part of the concern,—a silent, miser- 
ly old 


friends, 


boor, with neither kinsfolk nor 

putting out a claim to hu- 
manity, however, when he died, in an 
which he had 
cherished to the memory cf Knapp Be- 
dillion. 

“What done 
Squire Barker, 
But I was a man, and he 
as such. 


odd morbid gratitude 


he told 


nobody. 


he for me,” 
“concerns 
treated me 


More than 
money stuck to ‘ Beeswax’; every good 
or ill word I got, 


I don’t forget. 


I heldon to. His 
children shall not be keepit on charity 
long, it’s my resolve.” 

The pedler had invested his savings 
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in a little farm on the outskirts of the 


village. It grew in value. Now when 


Leonard was of age, and ready to en- 
ter into possession, it was of sufficient 
value to give him a place among the 


heaviest landholders in the county. 
Atwater, who had been made executor, 
had made the matter a pretext for his 
first visit to his old home. Bedillion 
yesterday had hinted at some obstacle 
in the way to his obtaining possession 
of the property, which he would explain 
to the Judge to-morrow. 

While the old gentleman was yet 


busied with nail-brush and towels, 
there was a tap at the door, and Len 
came in, with his smiling morning face 


and outstretched hand. He had his 
salutation ready to cover his uneasi- 
ness ; it not the 
Judge to suspect him of loutish diffi- 


“Shakespeare himself could 


would do to suffer 
dence. 
not wish you ‘fairer good-morrow,’” 
seating himself easily on a trunk near 
the open window. “1 thought I would 
call in and have a few words on busi- 
ness while the morning air cleared our 
brains.” 

“Unmannerly cub!” thought the 
Judge, thrusting his spectacles on his 
nose. “Go on, Leonard. I am will- 
ing to serve your father’s son as far as 
I can.” 

Len, whose breeding had furnished 
him with no reasons to suspect that 
any man should court privacy while 
and shirt, 
crossed his legs with careless grace, 
and curled the end of his mustache. 

“We have a beautiful Nature here, 
sir? 


only dressed in trousers 


“ Did you get up at this hour in the 
morning to talk to me about Nature, 
eh?” said the old man, viciously tug- 
ging at his shirt-collar. “Has that 
town cant come out here? Young 
people read Byron and Tennyson, and 
prate about Nature, when they can’t 
tell a hemlock from a _ horse-chestnut, 
and don’t care a curse whether a spi- 
der runs or flies, — which does it, eh?” 

“I don’t know,” said Bedillion with 


a mild look of amazement. 
Never boast 


“Let Nature alone. 
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of the friendship of people whom you 


Listen, LB l 


don’t know by sight. sedil- 
lion. Ill start fair with you. 1 ll 
give you advice when you need it. 
You’re your father’s son, or I would 


not take the trouble. Turn your back 
There is nota sign of the 
poet in an angle of your face or head ; 


on poetry. 


you are only poetical. There’s not 


atom 


an 
of the hero in your nature, yet 
you can just understand when a man 
has 


You have not a minute to lose; you ’Il 


made a ten-strike in the world. 


have to fight yourself, till your death, 
to make a useful, practical man of your- 
self, or you will spend your days pining 
and whimpering for what you never 
will be. Now, to business,” buckling 
his suspenders tighter. 

Len did not reply. He bit his lower 
lip until the blood came. He had not 
time to find the old man rude or coarse, 
—first came the fear that his words 
true. They put some old suspi- 
cions of his own into shape. 
no college boy who does not hope to 


were 
There is 


be a something in the world. 

“Perhaps you are right,” he said, 
getting up irresolutely and trying to 
“You were my father’s friend, 
If 


a man is a shallow-brained fool, the 
” 


laugh. 
and have a right to speak plainly. 


sooner he knows it the better. 
“ Not so bad as that. Not so bad,” 
half shutting his protruding eyes to 
see better. “There’s better stuff in 
you than I thought, or you would not 
have answered in that fashion. Better 
stuff. We’ll know each other better 
by and by,” prancing from trunk to 
looking-glass uneasily in his bald head 
and shirt-sleeves, pushing the specta- 
cles up and down. He began to think 
that, if he had had his wig on his head 
and breakfast in his stomach, he would 
not have been so sharp with the boy. 
“But to brushing 
scratch as he heid it up on his left fist. 
“What do you mean to make of your- 


business,” the 


self? I’d like to give you a push if I 
could. And I’ve got influence, — in- 
fluence. But first, how does it come 


that you are the only claimant for old 
Kearns’s property. You had a brother.” 





‘I have a brother. 


7. | Georg 


curious change 
fellow, 


was 


rda came 


the young and Atwater, 
“4 


whom nothing lost, saw how 


it suddenly dropped off, and 





r his face grew with 


tion in it which he could 


Older than I am. 


I eh? Why don’t he enter a 

clair nr 
“J a long story,” his face grow- 
it hot and cold ] ement. 


The Judge 








k- 
K 


“hin 





told 
that was in this fellow. 


iat when it was 


he would 
He 
1 4] «ay } ews 
1ed the pith, somehow, now. 
‘When 


my father died, we were lit- 


eogars, you know?” 
erowled assent. 
‘I was 1 


Old Joe 


ised by charity. J 
rs, God bless him, gave me my 
1d sup until I was ten years old. 

1 to plough and fodder stock 

h his own boys. id bet- 

luck. He was a clear-eyed, curly 


George h 
d 





fellow. A Spanish mer- 





chant from New Orleans happened to 
see him and adopted him. I have 
never seen him since.” 

Leonard’s eyes grew bigger and 
fuller of 1 ning. The boy might be 
weak-brained, but the words brother, 
friend, enemy, would import much to 
hi Atwater saw. 

“* Adopted child,—nobody’s child.’ 
What did the Spaniard 1 j i 

‘A tle m ad rai in 4 
looking out of the wir 
m 1 r G mu 
froma y mal ve known or read of. 
More of 2 mat 

; that? 
from tl boot 








i n 
nor do I want to see him vet. 
} 4] , If fees 
make something of myself first. 
you vehemently, getting 
» and coming towards the old man, — 





e had nothing to look forward to 
] ut the meeting with George, — 
i to hope for or to give me a 
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motive for struggling to be other than 
the boors about me. L 


Lacie str led 
I have struggled, 


I was a 


hard. But sin 


I’ve studied 
to catch a hi 
that it w 
myself a man of w 
ashamed 


it will be 





ing aown, 


knees. 


° ro | Vv ] } ors - li+e4] 
“Tut! tut! Well, barring a little 

$ 4 } } le 
conceit — Judicious advice would help 


most. I’im willing to do my share. 


you 


But how had you » chance for study 


and college, eh? Blenkers’s boys are 
farmers, 
Bedillion’s fac e giow ed. 
Thr 
i 


d Squire Barker 


you told me.” 
7 


ough George. When 


had told you. 
I was ten 





years 0 


ean to receive sums of money for my 
use from my brother; at first, 





but enough even then to b 


I stu 


lied at night. Afterv 
creased in amount. 


for 





to 


and . 1 : y ] Y 
me, and enable me to go down to 


enough five 


board 
Jefferson College 
If | 
him.” 

The Ju 


“ Where is your brother now ? 


years 


in the winter sessions. 


ever am a man, I| shall owe it to 





roused. 


When 


re’s curiosity was 


are you to go to 


Leonard’s led. 
complain. know how I 
ave thought of him all my life, or per- 
more. The lett 
it New 
few words, 


and 


s I would know ers 


ways been postmarked 





ynstrained manner 








hand, as if by a person unfamiliar with 
the laneuag« He has deferred coming 
to sec me fi year to year. But he 
has his reasons, doubtless, with a 
half-defi 
Y with a puzzled look. That 
is all you know?” 
“T know with some heat, “that 
George is a man of curious refinement 
and tenderness. I see it in ry word 


f hi 
OT Nis. 





gifts than books, new mus 


money, 





+] +iel ~ 
ittle articles of vertu, engi 


vines. — 
ivings, 


such things as never find their ws 
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here, and would be of little purpose if 


they did. 
a criti 





But the selection betrays 


taste skilled and delicate. I 





know, too,” his voice falling, “1 am 
nearer to George than any other 
living man. His few words tell me 
that.” 

“Well, well!” said the Judge, put- 
tine a finishing stroke to the bow of 
his cravat. “I am glad you have a 
brother of whom you can be so justly 
proud, Leonard.” 

Bedillion colored high with pleasure. 
“7 am glad It has saved me the 
trouble of making an ideal model of a 





x fellows do. Mi 
“ But Kearns’s property?” 

Leonard stood up, a sort of triumph 
dilating his figure. “ You will under- 
stand what George is, when I tell you 


that on last Christmas he sent me a 


release, properly signed and witnessed, 
of his share of the estate.” 

“T understand coolly, “that he 
either has no need of money, or is a 


il he knows into 


fool to part with it unti 
ll.’ 


whose hands it will fa 
“ Men define folly differently,” haugh- 


tily. “My brother is a pure man, ina 


pure social atmosphere, I fancy. He 
has judged me on his own level.” 
Judge Atwater stared, and then 





laughed, clapping Len on the shoul 
der. “Save me from the silly inno- 
cence of yout 1,” he said; to which 
Bedillion made no reply. 

“ To breakfast now. This mountain 
air has set my very teeth on edge. 
How do these people bring in a steak? 
Fried, I ‘ll warrant.” 

“T ought to have told you,” stam- 
mered Leonard, “that Barker fears 
some want of legal technicality in the 
transfer, which will render it void. 
That w 
terday.” 

“Oho!” stopping short. “Now the 
Judge, in his secret soul, believed this 
brother who flung fortunes into Christ- 


the point I spoke of yes- 
the point Spoke yc 





mas boxes, and for whom Bedillion 
cherished a reverence like that of a 
Catholic woman for the Virgin, was no 
better nor worse than a New Orleans 


[February, 
“leg,” who was about to play some 
sharp game on poor Len. “But he 
will scarcely blind Phil Atwater’s eyes 
he mumbled. 





“Where is the transfer ?”’ 

“In the safe below, belonging to 
the silversmith. I have it there for 
safety.” 

“Very rigl 
breakfast.’ 


I ‘ll look at it, after 


ae 


They turned again to go, when the 
old man, passing the window, glanced 
down into the yard, and stopped wi 
a quick “Eh?” of surprise. 
that? Belong to the village ?’ 


Len’s face grew scarlet. He put his 








“Oho!” said the Judge ag 


a different tone. 





“She belongs to the vil 





Bedillion with needless gravit 





is the orphan daughter of old Barr the 
Cc} > 


carpenter. She lives in the lit 


I 
tle 


} , 

house 
next to this, and supports herself and 
her brother by dyeing faded stuffs, — 


] 


women’s wear. That is her brother 
with her. There ’s nothing classical 
in her face, I think,” — hesitating, with 
a look of alarm at the Judge’s admi 
tion. 


“Classic! Pshaw! But it 





a man would like to see at hi 





ast-table every day,” jogging 
in the ribs. 

“Classic! What a prig the fellow 
is !” said the old man, as he went care- 
fully down the shaking wooden stairs. 


“The girl is too good for him. Such 





quiet and comfort in her face!” 

Len had left him to go over to break- 
fast alone; something in the last few 
words had discomposed him; he had 
turned into his own room, and shut 
himself up. 

The Judge stumbled by mistake into 
Sim Wicks’s triangular little shop; and 


1 


when he 


was once in, he shut the door 
behind him, and took off his hat, with 
his old-fashioned bow, smiling queerly. 

The morning sunshine came in all 
over the white, cheery little room, and 
the tray on the counter of tools and 
silver wire where Sim had been at 
work ; there was a red fire in the grate, 


J; - “s99ar}7 
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i. breakf ] .” Ch me tim W ut in i from 
] t tturned the floor; and the J r 
y nd gathered L All his } ( ied but a 
! t “Yonder minute 
t ie Yes, I will eat 1 uid the 
ou will « rer and _ old man, : t e fect- 
s cookery? You dor 100K l r suc nner. 
ized a man yu are; Het 1 } the I 
be as will not to f / ] ] was th ? 
O early in tl I lion of Tar tl le matter 
irber wa ! vould cc d t her frie 
to the J 1d¢ with the ugl Sim. 
ind unea finical manr So much di 1, that I 
him the 1 s well as Bedillion stood t v 
Tarrytown ’ es | 
id on the ks sitti S 
| nced hit t hot 
the top « H ! bi 
d bandanna h | ) ib] la 


























resente 


“ And, Bedleon, Bed 





* 
you Cali yourseil!: 

ys ] n } re + . 
Wicks, down here to 1 


| to leave it vacant back. 


they 





> when they 











ra ( 
1 
Tl ] + ] ] ] 
Then he tl the hool 
. at ’ 
vers! trousers - pocket, Wash¢ 
1 
wit ‘ clear « bait, and, turr 
} hi 
ie | Dl OT: 
S. ihen, s he W ] ed “he rown-coa 
t n the e street in the ing On the e ot t ( 











br é y sunshine, he forgot poor hands cla bel | 
S thinking ven this money himself in il fas 

11 f ng were assured to him, and toes, roused the los 
} 1 show to these poor villagers wonder on the Judge’s f. 
n 

T 

ail 














W I € 
ex ta few red and brown sleepy cows unless it was the finding 
wa x through a pool below, or stand- a chuckle. 
. . . 1 P aw } cae : ) ] 
ing knee-d ») in the uncut grass; and 51m W in no mood 
‘ ] : ] +} +} - 1 
tnen A r sua ] out the he gray, glass 
} ] s? . ] ‘ 1? } ? * ‘ \r) 
pa Le 1 watched him eagerly. ind out my secret. W 
1 ? + ] +7 + 
VV « I to do witn it 
' oy 1 . al ee 1 
is illegal, owing to the igno- -] 
rar of the conveyancer who drew it rs 
\ our St forms. It has been done I 
Li 1a. Your brother must at- yer 
+ Bs + % » ; +; ’ 
te l his name here,” pointing 











f 
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nard 


ea 


lin. 


i+ 





| co 
Now. 
l 0 
~~ 
im- 


1 } 
IS neeis 


curious 


He 
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had 


, still 
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rod in pickle for tl 
will make his back smart. 

“You mean by that, that you will tell 
him that I am his brot ; 


Something in the 





ier ? 
tone made Atwater 
lower the paper and tur round, big 


eyes on Sim. It was that of a hurt an- 


imal or woman. 


Neither spoke for a The 


old 


moment. 
man’s face dropped its grin, and 





grew ¢ ind earnest. oim put out 
his big, freckled hand deprecatingly. 
“It ’s allays been bitter to me to 


think that the st news I could tell 


Leonard was that I was his kin, — most 


of all, the brother: 


he sets such store by. 
He ’s got sech a picter made out of 


George, and he’s 
like it. ’s nothin’ but 
old Sim! I could to bet- 
ter myself, for fear it ’ud be f 

I quit barberin’ 

there ’s some thin as ain’t 
Only I’m fond of Leon 


struv fur years to be 
Now, to find it 


I ’ve done all 


d 





und out. 
But 
me. 


»w-coctorin’. 


in 
ard, and — and 





one or two 


see 
yourself and that 


you do not 


o 


“Yes. Iallays seenit. It was that 
started me on keepin’ hid.” 


“What could have induced you to 





keep up ha ( on 

a. art bya en I did n’t 
mean to do like a hornet’s 
nest, — when 1 let o1 ere ’’s 
no knowin’ how ma It 
was this way it begun. se, Mr 
Leroux kerried me as fur as the Mon’- 
gahela with his plan of adoptin’ me ; but 
by that time, I s’pose my temper showed 


itself, or 


ome’at, for he got rid of me 
at a toll-h , 


, named Streed. 








I or 1 up there into a big lout of a 
boy, farmin’ and the like, and then I 
made my way to T town to hunt out 
Len ; for he ’d been in my mind all the 


ed to keer for, 
papers of it at 
lifferent name, 
boy, an’ then I 


all Ih 


see. 
Streed’s. 
to 
found out how his h« 
rich brother down in Orleens. 
was a fellow I knew, J 
Mon’gahela, 1 





l oh 
a . 
Well, I took: 


surpi se the 


so ’s 
irt was set on this 
There 
oe Jordan, on the 


who ’d gone down to Or- 





, 


lion's Knight 


leens as raftsman, meanin’ to st 
to 
I ’d saved, and hev’ it sent back to Le 
from ther’. When it delighted the | 


4 





occurred to me send some m 


so, I hed n’t the heart to say difi 
it 


anothe 


fust ; so it went on from one thir 


r, till it ’s got to be what it has. 


ets : 
The books and bits of marble, you un- 


= } 
his tochoose 


derstand, Joe gota friend of 
down ther’. Some of them Len n 
me, an’ them he did s« 
triflin’ things to me. 
him.” 

“You have sent him a great deal 
money ?” 

“ Putting one time with another, yes. 
But I 
good.” 


“ And 


ever 
showed emed 
But they pleased 


f 


Ol 





’m 


tough, and work does me 





?” tapping the deed with 


his finger, and coming a step nearer to 
hear better. “This is a fortune, ac- 
cording to the way things go out here.” 

The silversmith grew uneasy, pulled 


nervously at his ragged red beard. “It 


. 
does seem a lot. 


with good will, God knows. E 


who was a miserly old pedler, left it 
to us for a good turn my father did 
him, why should n’t I give it to my 





brother ?’ 


The old man looked meaningly at the 
younger one. “But have you no plans 
for yourself? Most men at your time 


of life 





toa house 


You give t 


> 


look forward 
own, a wife, children. 


chance of much solid comfort, if these 


things should ever be yours, with this 
money.” 


“T know that.’ 


hind him, looking down lee 
of the water lapping the shor« rhe 
unshapely hands trembled, hold them 


tly as he would; and the small, in- 





signifi features grew stern and set 


with pain. Looking up at last, and for- 
cing a smile, he said: “ Let that pass. 
child of my own. 
the rest. 
if I had b 
able to marry, —it would hev been the 
same ! money. He ’s got 


Ill never have wife or 


if 





Len will have 
that had been different, — en 


his 


about t 


wants and tastes I don’t keer for; I ’ve 
been responsible for that in a measure. 


i 





His bringin’ up suits money; mine 


lon’t. But there ’s another reason now 


why I ‘ll give it. Ef he had it, he ’c 


| 
ask the rl he loves to marry him, and 
} 
| 


t y would be happy together. * 


like them to owe that to me, — unbe- 


[hat can hardly be,” turning his 
eyes from Sim’s face to the paper. 
“ The wording of Kearns’s will will force 

to attest this instrument in Penn- 
sylvania, this State. If you insist upon 
your gift, it will be impossible to make 
the transfer and keep your secret. I 


want you to take to-day to consider the 


Chat is not needed,” in his slow, mo 
notonous way. “The money must go to 
I urd, cost what it will. Mebbe the 
boy ’ll not resent it on me; though he’d 
rather keep the brother he ’s fancied 


than hev ten times the money I kin 





hev wife and children of his own.” 


COMIC JO 


it to be a matter generally 
£ admitted by all who have tried on 


the mask of comic journalism, that it is 


no velvet one, but rather suggestive 
than otherwise of that iron visor behind 
which a certain mysterious character 





compeued, ior SO many 








years, to put the best face he could upon 
cil nstances. Great assiduity is a 
thing almost incompatible with humor- 
ous writing The strain of always try- 
ing to be witty and epigrammatic on 
th Te i ¢ grasp for a 
mon tort - considerations 
i 1, is one against which few minds 
could contend successfully for long, con- 


tinuous periods ; and hence the desulto- 
ry mode of working so generally char- 
acteristic of writers who make a spe- 


cialty of this kind of literature. Con- 


tributors to comic papers may be divid- 
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“T intended,” said the Jud; 
up the paper and returnin 


poc ket, “* to tell the fellow the truth this 


e, folding 


t to his 


> 


evening. Barker, your squire, has 
asked us there to supper ; and there 
will be your leading men there too, as 
I suppose you call them. I mean to 
clear up the matter there. Stop! it’s my 
business, Bedleon, to see justice done 
to both of your father’s sons, and jus- 
tice don’t lie altogether in the dividing 
of money. But 1 want you to consider 
the matter over, as | said; and if you 
persist in it, let me know your decision 
before dark.” 

“S 4 


chore to be done in the matter yet. 


ye please, J ud 





} 1 


But, day or nightfall, my mind ’s made 


with the deed. Take 








URNALISM. 


ed into two classes, — the brilliant ones, 
and the reliable ones; and it is very 
rare to find 


in one person a combina- 
i to 
‘Ss 


these respectively. Of all th writer 


tion of the characteristics belonging 


witl 





whom I have travelled, from time 


to time, along the highways and by-ways 
of comic literature, I hav 10wn but 
two or three really spark] 1 wl 





uid could be relied upon, to a cert 
for any given day or week. The 


arks thrown out by some ¢ 





when in full glow, seemed to fall 
upon them in ashes, and sm¢ r 
too sudden fires. A tl 1i- 
il- 
t to 


available when 
j cases out 
wee 


under his 





control than his moods. And herein 








. 
if, 
# 
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lies one of the chief impediments to 


g areal success of a comic peri- 





The reliable contributor, whose 


] hi 


nal lune li ; 
Ai Value i1eS in 
} 





what may be te 





the 


y, nor often sinking below 





urlesque ; so that, 
) 


vem wera gece stale thon 
lowever Vaiuabie he may be asa Stana- 


by,” he is unequal, at his very best, to 





establishing an unmistakable prestige 
for the paper that takes him for better 


or tor worse, - whichev 





r of the two it 


may be. Were it only possible to treat 
these two types of contributors as the 
juggler does a couple of rabbits, — roll 
them both into one, and then divide 
them by dozens, —t 

( ympl te Then 

the com paper not 

of the famous aow 

described in the adv 

the serious journal 

“many sleepless 1 


pectant watcher of the times might rea- 
sonably hope for the coming of a suc- 


cessful 





American “ Punch,” —a 
so long in petio that it ought to | 


} } . 
good when it comes at ia 


tly ted, that 

an rt perma- 

of ( paper 
’ 7 

( ull t vorld as 

to it, and, if possi 


y a 
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ject in the 



































[February, 
occasionally favored with such hints 
from ynymous sources, and who once 
had a communication from a person de 
sirous to map out his idea for a scorch- 


ing political cartoon. The leading ob- 








ters, and the artist was to draw another 


train rushin 


gy from the opposite direc- 
tion, but (now mark you this well) not 
et in sight! I will venture to assert 


ic 


that every person who has essayed t 
t 


ing a comic paper has been 


velted, from all quarters of the country, 
with scores. nay. hundreds nowe 
vit cores, nay, hundreds, of sugges- 
tions equally impracticable with the 
ong the curiosities f this 


literature wl 





and retained 





nany are of a strictly esoteric 
ynal character. “A Border- 


oil ] 
cular Selv: 








impeachmen 





ing “robbed a trunk” is fe 
to music by means of rhyme 
disagreeable epithet “skunk. 


irently writing from a place 
~ } 


luitSs Of Weak 1! 





of detention for ac 


‘wards a number 








the market-value of a particular sewing- 


the name of the patentee ol 


stitched into the 








1 is in 

V erful s is troubadour mod- 
estl S loes not look for 
any | ry recompense for his con- 
tributi I requests that it may 
| is name to it, in full, 
l t twer copies of the pa- 

| ( Linir be forwarded to 
his lress r bard sends ina 





little poem not devoid of merit, although 
by no means adap‘ed for the require- 


ments of a comic paper. It has an old, 
familiar air about it, and consultation 
with sage pundits reveals the fact that 


ired in a volume of 





12.1 


poems published by a lady about sev- 


enty years ago. To secure copyright 














uy t, as well as to display his ac- 
q ts as a linguist sender 
i p e refrain of the s — Eng- 
lisl t riginal — into the French 
tongue. Wholesale piracy of this kind 
is very commonly resorted to by per- 
sons aspiring to be contributors. Ideas 
for social caricatures come in, copied, 

nost li from pictures to be 





found in old volumes of “ Punch” and 


other morous periodicals, so that it 
is n ry for the editor to be pretty 


thoroughly acquainted with what has 





ranch of literature 
( ast years. I can point out, in 


‘ ‘ - = ™ ss eel 2. 
V > tha now 11e ipon my tabie, 





Il l 
\ ‘ 
. i a1 
i 
( I 
t () 
i _ 
<et mn 
( ) oO I 
a ] r ex 
H rev 
ney 
. _— j 
l € lil trativ Wwooad-cCuls Dy 
4 } 
ti ! who does the gt ytesque head- 
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pieces “with such charming fancy. 


Then there is the lady correspondent 
from the fashionable watering-places, 


s 


begins her letter coaxingly with 
“ Dear Sir, — You who are supposed to 
know everything,” &c., &c., and en- 
? . ae “ f, _ 7 , — ‘ 2 
cioses a dlagram for an elaborate Carl- 


cature of a flirtation going on between 


the married Major A—— and t 
] 


he Miss- 


es B—— and C——, who are scanda- 
lizing the chaste bathers on the beach 
with their “ goings-on.” To secure at- 
tention, her ladyship also sends carte- 


de-visile likenesses of the obnoxious 


parties, with a request that the artist 
will be very true to them. A common 
and very terrible type of the aspiring 
contributor is the one who forwards 
by express a great roll of manuscript 
written upon law paper, w 
ing opened, conveys the impression of 


bt 


a serial tale of vil- 


proves to be 





re-act tragedy, 
than 





nothing worse 


couched in the kind of dis- 








lvanian Dutchmen. Collateral 


to this person is the lady who sends in 


English usually attributed to 


I 
Janns 
Penns} 


+h of anecdotes about the negroes 
on her husband’s plantation, all the fun- 
ny bits of which have circulated f 


a bat 








quarter of a cel j t 
in “burnt cork.” But it would occupy 
more space than I may appropriate for 
this article, to dilate upon the variety of 





ts who 1 to n- 
cy that the fate of the comic p r ad- 





these 
1 to 
fire- 
iat ar- 
: ¢ = 
a sit- 
inally 
m, 
( r- 
=e 
may be kft for his perusal. On dip- 
ping into it in the still watches of the 








. 
' 
y 


oy 
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ensuing night, and discovering its utter 
worthlessness, he returns it next morn- 
ing, by mail, to the writer, — “with 
thanks.” In a week or so, enter once 
more the slashing satirist, irate, yet 
triumphant, for he has called to crush 
the editor by informing him how the 
rejected manuscript had since been re- 
ceived with roars of laughter and ap- 
plause at “the 
august corporation it 
read and acted by the author of its be- 
ing. 


course ; but, before 


club,” before which 


had been duly 


The crushed editor subsides, of 
he has half recov- 
ered his mind, a sail 
appears upon the threshold, a splendid 
three-decker in silk and , 
lowed in her fluted wake by 
ighter tonnage, - 


usual serenity of 








bure, fol- 
a bark of 
-a tender, in fact, if, 
to sustain the nautical metaphor, I may 
so term her. The stately craft intro- 
duces herself with a little speech, thick- 
ly studded with handsome compliments 
to the paper, “a subscriber to which,” 
she says, “she has been from the first, 
— would not without it for the 


world,” —and a good deal more bland- 


be 


ishment of the same electrotyped stamp. 
Now she presents the younger lady, who 
is her niece, and has developed a spe- 
cialty for inventing funny things, ex- 


1 1 


which 


he has brought with 


l The 


amples OI 


» 
her in an enamelled portfolio. 








fair young humorist is really pretty. 
Sweet as nitro-gl) ne is she, but 
fraught with danger, like that agent, 
and 1ake havoc of the stony 
edit “Has she designs ?” 
i res the editor, with a desperate 
attempt to be witty in the face of dan- 
ger. She has brought a few with her, 


comic Valentine sort, 


consisting of groups of flowers very 
nicely painted on Bristol-board, with 
th petals converted by dots and 


dashes into grotesque human faces. 


But the point of each joke is depend- 
ent upon the color of the particular 


flower, the lines under one of vivid ul- 
tramarine hue, for instance, running 


thus : — 





hair away, 
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Herein the editor discerns a famous 
opening for escape, of which he is not 
slow to avail himself. He goes through 
the whole collection, thoughtfully, pass- 
ing the wit, 


¢ lavish 
the fancy, the eccentricity, the ingenu- 


encomiums upon 
ity, and the many other subtle elements 


discerned by him in each conceit. 
“ But they can be of no use to us, you 
know. We 


colors, and more’s the pity, since it 


don’t print our paper in 
debars us from making use of such 


charming ideas these. 


my 


original as 


Chromo-lithography, dear young 
lady, —if you will allow me to say so 
much,—is yet but 
good time coming, we 


may be happy yet.” 


in its infancy ; 
and 
And, having thus 


there’s a 


disposed of the matter, the editor rec- 
ommends his fair visitant to try her luck 





with an eminent manufacturer of toy- 


books, to whom he gives her a line of 
introduction written upon the perfumed 


official note-paper. 


The fact is, that at no one time, nor 
in any country, do there ever exist 
a very few writers and art- 


more than 
ists capable of stamping a comic paper 


with wit and humor of the sharpe 
and yet most refined qualit 








eray, Gilbert & Beckett, Douglas Jer- 
rold, and others whom it would be 
needless to name here, have not been 
equalled by later member f the 
“ Punch staff, — neither John 
Leech’s plac been yet acce} filled. 
Of artists, more especially, the remark 


made is true. I have at hand a letter 


o from a hu 





received year g 1orous 
much mark in the 


littérateur, then of 


London circles, and of yet more prom- 


LS 
a 





who has since passed away. 
Speaking of the difficulty of 


estabDlisn- 


comic paper, even in Lon- 


ing a go 
don, he said: “ Comic power is the 
thing wanted. Of artists — considered 
as artists — we have a terrible surplus; 


but humor is , 
What 


years ago is no less so now. 


a much rarer commodity.’ 


was true in this respect a dozen 


There are 


} 


not, at the present time, in England, six 


artists gifted with humor in the highest 
degree ; nor does France appear to be 


a whit more productive of the genuine 


cy 


Comic 





tures, or, rather, 


vs of real life and 


character seen 
lium of an eccentric fan- 


ire the very spinal column of a hu- 





hese days, it 





I be assumed, would be nothing if 


But something more 


ecessary to 


ite success. 


In the texture of a 


first-rate comic artist, dramatic power is 


His facul- 





» be dispensed with. 
t servation must be acute and 
untiring, and he must be able to seize 
incidents and situations as they 


of these to 
, Without undue exaggeration, 


ss before him, and ou 


struct 


Ss s of the sparkling comedy sort, 
with crammatic legends attached to 
them to give the point of the story. 
I n addition to this, he must 
havwea ] y Te fase tha nhtiltiec f 
nav 1 iaicon eye ior tne sudiulies Of 

] 4 » 4} " - 
l L ¢ iracte and the power ot 
exp! y is upon the boxwood block 
W e same freedom and dash with 
N he would throw off a pen-and- 

















smi ] ealey any + +T - I esate ] » 
Ink .etch upon paper. i xecutioON has 
been a great snare to most artists en- 
gaged upon the best comic papers that 
have run their brief and checkered ca- 
reers in this country, mere prettiness 
f drawing being too often looked upon 
as sation for poverty of idea in 
the on ? I 
er ] ( I 
ie 
the most succe il ex- 
t present time, 1s not ol a 
qi 
< L « ' 
c it inspire the “ London 
+ } 4} + | 3 
l er, the pictorial de- 
per is the ost 
( lt « h which the editor has 
to I ‘cartoon,” or large il- 
u 1 embodying s leading 
topic of the day, is a feature now con- 
sidered to a publication 
- , 
Ol 


who have not 
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of hitting on, at certain times, a smart 
idea for this hebdomadal clincher of cur- 
rent events. A “congress of heads” 
is the only means by which the thing 


can be managed with certainty and suc- 
cess. It is at the weekly dinner of 


“Punch ” that the important matter of 
the cartoon is discussed and decided 
upon ; and few will be so uncandid as 
to deny that good cheer is an efficient 
wit. But 


; . 
have, ere now, been driven over stony 


prompter of comic papers 
roads, without ever a chance of pulling 
up to seek for inspiration at the festive 
board. Midsummer is usually a dreary 
the few brains that are left to 
Nobody, 
who can help it, remains in town dur- 
I 


time for 


invent the mirthful cartoon. 


ing the dog-days. The suggestive con- 


tributor—and an invaluable function- 
, 


ary is he —is fishing for trout and 


blaspheming black-flies by the margin 


he bril- 
liant paragraphist is usually too much 


l, financially, to fly 


of some highland stream. T 





straiten to the rural 





districts, but his town engagements with 





Bacchus, Silenus, and Company 
of a pressing and imperative kind 
he cannot be relied upon in the hour 
these circumstances 
to | 


brunt of 


of need. Under 
feel 


with ; but the 
] 


ler spirits have e conferred 


the sit 


y to be borne by the 





The efiects of comic journali 


the editorial mind offer a ni 





subject for analysis and dissection. 


acquainted with one who had had 


periences in the conduct of such 
vehicles for ple tl undet 





ite harrowin 


, and he us 
ibout 


the visions that di 


slumbers on the nights preceding 
the days for “making up.” Box-wood 


a deadly upas for him. 


red-cedar is to the moth, 
black-ash is said to be to 
nake, such was the yellow- 





His dreams were horrible 


illustrations of demon life and 


ter, drawn box. His phantasm 


would 


upon 


loom up as a stupendous fu- 


nereal pile, composed of layers of box- 


wood blocks, of all sizes, from the large 
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ones used cartoons to the small- 





tial fancies are usual- 


were pencilled all over 


est, upon 
ly cut. 


with grotesque figures of things hide- 





nese 





ous beyond human conception ; and the 


originals of the portraits were th 








too, moping and mowing about 
pyre, upon which they were preparing 
to immolate the supine dreamer of the 
dream 


things are more acceptable to 
‘sons anxious to bring, or to keep 


before the pu 





how 


un- 


“1 
y squid or 


ages of a com 
con to the ed- 
} } 
1 naughnty-looking 
Iriied eages 
visite of the cor- 





io ’ A 
school, who wants 


and 
ature 
n early number of the 


no notice be taken of 


an sensation, 


h ] 


broad Ca 














this, the next g, in all probability, 
is a call from the managing 4 
who hints that 1 
d by the transa ind, in 
Ss, even goes so far as to 











pre the editor to name his price. 
Ih kno ta sin w 1 good 

l l were ¢ red to secure the 
d redn i Sometimes a par OT ph 
be g reference n individual who 
be ves in vert r himself or his 
enterprises tick] tl vanity of that 








rd ] NT toal-er 
regard to best course to be taken 
a the om r 4} . » ca, of 

»y the directors of them, success in that 
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ich of journalism would be secure. 
ng the comic-editorial experiences, 
letters of advi forms a 
It is no unusual 


circumstance for severai letters to ar- 


rive at the same time from different 
quarters, all of them giving the views of 
the writers as to how the paper should 


be conducted to satisfy the ] ublic and 
success, and each one of them 


22 sas 1; ort - on 
taking up a position diametrically op- 
some of the others. Could 


t hear the roars of “in- 





with which 


extinguishable laughter” 
productions are 
crit 
iff, they would di 


to find how funny 





ne, unknown to themselves. One 
writer tells you, that you 


must iet a 





certain well-known political character 


alone, or else your paper will “expire 


e vital spark within a month.” In 


t 
t 


lat¢+ - 1 > + ; 7 - 
the next letter opened you find a rec- 


ommendation to devote at least a page 


your leading satirical poet 





most personal comic artist, to 





the chronic irritation of the individual 


. — } = ae eS . 
in question, who is described as having 
“a skin as thin as his heart is black 
ind his moral character revolting.” In 
time the judicious editor does not 
2 its ss] » - . 
t l > himseilr with reading iciiers 


e, but consigns then 
bo, on discovering their drift 

in the first lines. 

The threatening corres} 


, “ray 
, ripple? ] 











Elizabeth's 


2 - . _ 1 Hier Go 
m ver comes trom these silly fire- 
( I 
No satisfactory conclusion has yet 
at as to the reason why 
a really first-Class comic pape! has 
yr. = bs 1 
yet been successfully established 
|  attom 
in this count: I will not attempt to 





he question here, though I have 
1 that the excess to which party 
thing 


rit is carried may have some g 


do with the matter. As with other 
ils, so with that of the humorous 
chat ter, tne political ingredient is 


, one that cannot be left out. Next, it 


















= 7 
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would be impossible for a paper to take 


a middle bearing; and if it becomes 


partisan, it has, of course, battalions of 
foes to contend against. The neces- 

ry wit and humor for comic journal- 
ism must exist somewhere amid the 


large and mixed communities of the 


country, but they have not yet been 





developed by encouragement and cul- 
ture; though, like the recreant mete- 
ors that fail 





ed to come to time in 
November last, they may yet make 
their appearance in the literary firma- 





ELIZABETH’S CHAMBER. 


ENTERED her half-opened door, — 


A presence, voiceful as of seas 


When overland their mellow roar 


Comes homeward on the summer breeze, 


P Gave greeting to my | 


~ 


In vain I crossed th 


istening heart. 


e€ echoing room ; 


The voice was still a voice apart, 


‘ Though memories ri 


pened into bloom, 


Touched by the sacred presence there, 


Pervadi 


A grace that filled the 





g perishable 


With sense of overshadowing wings. 


The pendent blossoms 
Into new life to spez 

The gathered autumn 
To welcome their lo 

But still she came not 
And solitude where 


} 


things ; 


common air 


fading breathed 

ik of her, 

boughs hung wreathed 
st worshipper. 

lence dwelt 


: si 


} al las 
sne avoce,; 


1 


Their dumb lips told the truth I felt; 


Though lonely be th 
Earth is her radiant cl 

Her spirit gilds tl 
And the bright sun, ur 


Sinks in the sea’s « 


e place she trod, 
1amber now; 


cloud 





ircumfluent shroud. 


But in the heart of love a bed 


Is laid, whereon her 
There live S she whom 


kiss ] 





sleep is sweet: 
the world calls dead 


Cad. 





1er gracious feet. 











situation, with wl 
it, when 
be overiull. 


intereste 


wit 





l and to 





hat a 


KATHARINE 


PAR 











or enti iaise- 
o should speak the truth, if not 
i on oO oct 5 1 wnen 
rh en tried befor 1 
lw intinge “It is on of t 
} ( state to > as 
very anteroom of God’s pres- 
iber 
ssed her hand and looked her in 
She appeared, indeed, like one 





comiort 


derstands your 


ym you ¢ 


an 


IS too dl 


brot 


irm 


ner 
to 


1 a word, when I would speak of 


e rec yllectior of hi 
1e rect ction Of hi 





ouragement, 


1 
1© 1On_, 
> 


i?  aeaeee - 82 
Kalharive LWoric. 





talk of 


rt might otherwise 


1 } 
cneci me 








r 





MORNE. 


IV. 


e us 
gh 
l 1eI 
hand ind kissed me on t fore- 
head. “O Miss Dudley!” cried I,— 
she looked so seraphic, “if you 
ae ; smog : 
snouid go first, you will | a munister- 
ing spirit to me, will you not 





| mile : } , 
same irt Smue ; Ll l 
1 7 A 
be ¢ »ymy ittie orphan 
tw sn what < lict 
It was strange in what difi t lights 


med to appear to her and to my 
poor Nelly. Miss Dudley, th 
ld 


would, as I have just described, 


to me occasionally for sympatl 





her own 





if . 
14 Suiterea, and 





one who h 
Pi 7 = 1 - +] 4 41 
would gladly cheer and soothe to the 


Nelly, on 


> a stron 


utmost of her great power. 


=? 


+ } » j + - ++ ] y > 
the other hand, treated me: 





good in 





ferent way, —it might have been hard 
to sa‘ 


me now as an outward counter-irritant 





hich, the most. Nelly served 


for y inward trouble, now as a mirror 
in which to see some of the attitudes 


and hues of my own soul. Our own 











weaknesses when we see them in others 
look so doubly weak, and it is so much 
easier to be wise for our neighbors than 
for ourselves! I was often fain to take 


s of my lectures to her for: 


1y pri- 





vate benefit. But I know that 
I ( ive found > and spirit 
to uw the pain that the one friend 
so les gave me, had it not been for 
the pleasure I received from the other. 


One dismal day in November, I ran 
in to si Nelly. She had a cold, she 
Miss Dud- 


said, and had not been out. 





given me a volume of 


I had been read- 





ing in it some of the “ Voices of the 


Nicht,” over and over, until I knew 





them by heart, that I might repeat them 
to m} f, in my walks or at my work, 
as charm uinst despair, — as, I im- 


agine, many a struggling mortal has 
done, and many a one after another 
will do, perhaps as long as the English 





es. The book I had with 
some difficulty made up my mind to 
part with to Nelly for a few days, that 





y into her copious album 
“ A Psalm of Life” and “ The Light of 
Stars.” She had written instead, on 
the pages lying open before her, the 
lines beginning with 
W most I 2 1 woman, is the affections,” 
and 


Ch t of woman is full of woe?” & 
and below them still the following 


(she told me they were anonymous; 
but I never could find them in any 


other collection of poems, and I sus- 





pect the y were her own): — 
‘Oo t t ide the indir 
I I ry | My 
Upr ve f wave I 
I ar ‘My 
I h of tide t 
I 1¢, ‘I love m 


She was now sitting like a statue of 
Despondency, with my little furry name- 
sake asleep in her lap. 
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“ That ’s the way,” commented Mrs. 
Cumberland, “she keeps a settin’ and 
a settin’, and a holdin’ that creatur’ ; 
an’ I tell her she ’ll give it fits, if she 
don’t git ’em herself.” 

“O, that won’t do!” said I. “ Kitty 
Mornes require a great deal of exer- 
cise. Put her down, Nelly, and get 
n 


1e a newspaper, cork, and a string; 
and I will make her a toy.” 

Nelly obeyed listlessly ; and I pro- 
ceeded to combine the materials in the 
manner which my experience had con- 
vinced me to be that best adapted for 

| 


extracting the maximum of innocent 











amusement from, and imp ing 1t to, a 
worthy kitten. I tied a bunch — about 
the size of my hand — of strips of paper 
to one end of the string, and the cork 


1 
to the other. The middle of the string 
I tied to the back of an old chair, — 


1 several bars between the legs, — 
1 a height that the pendants 
swung gently within easy reach of the 
kitten’s paws. Her attention was at 
once caught. She gazed, crouched, 
shook her hips, gave up her spring in 





some alarm as the cork made a pass at 
a bed- 
post where the toy could not see her, 


her, went into ambush behin 


rushed forth again, and, by a masterly 
surprise, captured and scratched and 
bit the paper. The cork, swinging 
round to the rescue, gave her a box 
on the ear. She hissed like a teapot 
boiling over on a hob, and, leaving t 
paper, flew at the cork for reprisals. 
The paper then brushed her over the 
back. The upshot of all which was, 
that, in sixty seconds or rather less, 
cork, kitten, and paper were fully en- 
gaged and pursuing one another in a 
series of hot, incessant, and most ir- 
regular skirmishes to and fro, up and 
down, over and under the bars of the 
chair; until the kitten, quite beside 
herself, freed herself for an instant from 
her other antagonists, and, like a con- 
quered hero falling upon his own spear, 
fastened in a paroxysm of self-dissat- 
isfaction upon her own tail. The toy 
swung defiantly, however; and in an 
instant she was up and at it again. 
Mrs. Cumberland set her arms akim- 


ae i ne pe ee 


ns Gy ae 


ci 











bo, and laughed till she cried ; I laughed 
till I had to sit 


» an 
id Nelly 


down to get over it; 
to‘laugh too; 


see 


was forced 
until, as her aunt left the room to 





after the cake in the oven, and shut 
the door, she burst into a passion of 
tears, and exclaimed, “O Katy, Katy! 
how can people be always expecti 

me to be amused as a child, after I 


have suffered and sinned as a woman ?” 


7 


so shocked and confounded, 
that i 
the room 
ter them 
brought 
thus 


my first impulse was to rush from 
] never to en- 
the next instant 
Was it 


that our Saviour dealt with sin- 





me other thoughts. 





ners? If she was a sinner, what real 
harm could this poor weak child do to 
me? But was she in any peculiar sense 


and w 
one of her frequent morbid exaggera- 


tions? With an inward prayer for help, 


t this merely 


a sinner at all; is no 


I nerved myself to draw her hands from 
her face, and to speak to her, though I 


> 


with gentleness, with a firm- 





ness which I never put forth towards 


her before. “Nelly, you call yourself 


a woman ; speak to you as a wo- 


man; now behave like a 


woman. 


ant 


you must 
Such words as you have used 
You must 


} 1 Lal 
¢ - > used } thy 
are not to be used | ghily. 


explain them! 





“What have I said?” asked she, 
quieted in a mon t finding herself 
taken at her word, but bewildered. 

I reps 1t¢ 1 her Spt l 


She evidently winced at 
and said: “Well, I di 
} 


not sinned, 


hearing it, 
ln’t mean that 
but 


How 


perhaps, 


S 


dreadful thing ! 






igain: 
done dreadful 
n them 1 do 
amends for em, 





} l nply taking cour- 
age to own frankly what the matter is, 


and being told that it is nothing.’ 


“I can’t! O Katy, don’task me! I 
can’t!” repeated she, wringing 


ee a 
Katharine LHLOVHE. 


ing her 


ty hye 
jt epruary, 
, ‘ i 
hands and staring at the floor, as if 
seeking some crac k to squeeze through. 
1 


pitiless 


I 
from my heart I 
] 


But for very 


“ If 


pity I was 


you wid not, 


feel for you; but I am afraid I cannot 
do you any good, while you will keep 


this burden on your mind. It is 
as if you had swallowed poison, 
take an 


would not emetic bec: 


was disagreeable, and I were to keep 
herb-tea 
nursing, while we were only wasting 

1 t away. If 


time and th 
you will | I mean, by 


trying to cure 


you with 


rowing your life 





ut follow advice, 





God’s help, to do the very best I can 
don’t 
and I 
how I can come any more.” 


“Q Katy, 


| 
for you; but, if you will not, I 
use in my coming here, 


see any " 
don’t se 
vill you give me up, too?” 
mean to, if you will 
but till 


ready to help me to help you, n 





not 
are 


“T never 


yourself up; 


give j 


you 
ny trying 


is only like trying to swim 





to shore with a drowning person who 


keeps divin der. I don’t ask you to 


can 
ell we, and I ’d rather you would n’t 
if there is any one else whom 


tell me, 
1 better tell; but 


could must 
me to tell somebody without 


you you 
promise 
any more loss of time, and have it 
over. Fearing a thing is almost al- 
ways worse than bearing it.” 
“O talk 
could n’t tell anybo How 


ull Over. 


so! I 
could 


dear Katy, don’t 
I ?” cried she, trembli 


“ 





Perhaps you could tell me the rest 
more easily, if you knew that I know 


something already. I know,’ 


tinued I, lookir 


con- 


12 from her and 


away 





speaking as soo could, 
“that Mr. Sam was attentive 
to you, and that you liked him 
Upon that, choking with a great 
+ ] } ] 1 ] rt} 
outbreak of sobs, she gasped forth, 





“What more?” repeated she va- 


cantly between her sobs, as if trying in 
vain to take in the meaning of the words. 


?” cried I 
“That a//?” She started bolt up- 
me full, with 


eyes that grew round with astonishment 


, and faced 








1 indigt “That all! Wasn’t 
it € ich aty, Katy! I thought 
ll you, you would feel for me! 
\ Id you feel if had been you 
i d of me?” 
Ho deed ? thought I. 


] t despise me sl hurried 
c I ( ly “Where can | ror 
W ill I do? 





dear little Nelly,” 


tine my arm round her 








ing my} ( r there 
was no ¢ ng het 
eyes, “I « ull my 
he ; but » me if 
I feel i at 
first than anything else, to find that 
you have not done anything dreadful 
at al nything that you can’t live 
down, la ort time, I h | — SO 
as to be a happy, useful woman, re- 
sper l d loved. You it up 
here day after day, alone, with your 


concentrated upon this 
f yours, till you can’t judge 
; 


lf. You 





] 1 + 
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n would 


-rwards. 





all, at the outset, as my guardi 





have said, and treat it aft 
“O, 


he was kind and consolin 











re. 
oon 





find some one else capable of filling 

i > 
his pl n my heart; or, if I could 
not, that it was a woman’s true life to 
sit at home and feel and remember, 


but a man’s to dart forth into the 


world 1 pursue and achieve his he- 
roi lfh in a free, wi melled 





If I should hear in after years 
sure 


ward 


Y 





f t suffered, to have 
been permitted to contribute anything, 
at any sacrifice of my own peace, to- 
wards a great and noble man’s devel- 
opment.” 


“Pretty 
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if we had them. I think there is one “ Silly!—Sam silly? No indeed, I 
thing that would be more horrid than don’t! I’m sure it’s the last thing | 
to be the jilted friend of Mr. Sam_ ever should have thought of him, or that 
Blight; and that is, to be his wife.” anybody could, who knew him as I do.” 


“Why. do you know hi And do - 





not know him very well, to be 


you not love him? sure ; but I thought him silly, because 
“ Not much,” said I, scarcely able he seemed to think his fol — eccen- 





to suppress a sn ene at a_ tricities— better than other men’s good 
up before my sense, and his demerits better than their 





children’s picnic 





mind’s eye, in lich an attempt to merits. But let that pass Ne 


subject me to scientific analysis had had been good, do you think he could 


been made by Mr. Sam; and in which ever have treated you as he di 





Katharine, aged fifteen, had evinced “I was not worthy of him.” 
about as much complaisance as might “ Then, pray, why did he not let you 
L cat yunt in the lec- alone? 








iwendie. “Why well — you cann thi 








n’t make you out, or get how much he had to alienate him and 

1 the v ld-be demon- keep him from coming to the point. 

ut ifter sev- He cc ned, long before he went 

é t length way, that we none of us showed any 

I pS in oraer to con e in hi n, and ! ver ¢ yuld 

put hi off her ¢ oe y chance to poul th his yul.”? 
“So much t tter for me! vas The idea« Mr. Blight’s } ! forth 
reé inder Of Natharine (emgrt I to his il t it fant to such 

the Shre “ What should I let a degt that I had tl diffi- 

you for I turn into oyster for cult ) » myself from j Nelly, 








ver p! l «| ind I a | pel ya ] ] ini- 
always mean to, t vilosophers like me¢ » her crying, ina] ship fit 
you, if unfortunat t we any of | rics Uncle Wardour never 
more of t kin Both les ¢ Ly iullowed to walk ou ) to 
nat that y t ibout, join to talk t ! rainst 
present a sharp « to you, and you inte t t h oth- 
can’t get it ope t a knife or a er int the 
hot ridire I nt int to | dis- aoor \ who 
sec l, thank you; l even if, upon called to S ( 
a full view of \ is within m ou Kind ! “Do you 

to eat me up, it would’ think he was good, then, Nell 
not for m He was everything else, at any 
t ha t 1 rate; and you know, as lh uid, all 
deal of “time to mel- great men have been wild in their 

{ I y 1 erbity I ud yO th. , 

stood her in | r stead agai a “T can’t say that I do } - 





wasp than all poor Nelly’s sweetness. swered I; or that he was great either 


ted I. 





* O, how could you know him,” she 


pursued, “and not love him ? 


“Why, I thought him — not good — how littl 
and - makes you 
“ Are you choking ct of your 
“No, I’ve got over it,” said I out y, or fore- 


: . ; ‘ 
of the cepths of my pocket-handker- 





chief. “Nelly, don’t you think, if you no man on earth,” proceeded € ex- 
had been even old as you are now _perienced Nelly, “could be half so fas- 


when you fir cinating, or make a woman half so 


” 





have thought happy. 











ind zf, my dearest child !— young 
woman, I mean,”—rejoined I, playfull 


. soothed DY talking 
on her orite subject again 1 
her vor u t again v 
who, as lieved, could 
star l her was fast becoming re 
stand” her, was fast becoming more 


composed, “we are not children any 
] 1 
| 


<on things 





or own 


obstacle 


one insupera 
lies, in direction, in the way of our 
welfa S k our welfare in 








isa utter « co 

take t pest 

wa ( t sness and disin- 
teré husband is almost 
cert ) $s great an obstacle to 
any iness in marriage, as 
too! relationship to marriage itself; 
and \ 1 will ee it to be O, | hope, 
now t t l ] ave somel ody who loves 


youa i 








your ca with you, and help you to 
wake out of your dre: Many of our 
worst mental burdens, I think, 
are like nightmares; we l only to 
open our eyes with a resolute effort, 


and turn over to the other side, 


“Katy, I do wonder how much you 
. ber thefne 


quire in anybody, before you 


own leave to love 





“I should require a good deal, I 


hope,” said I evasively. These were not 
favorite topics of conversation with me. 
want him to be great?” 


venient to him.” 





me.” 

What more? 
“Such that, if I 

the company of 


were with him in 
high-minded, true- 
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should not 
if I heard 
I might expect 
honor; and that, 


of his past hi 


xearted men and women, I 
be ashamed of hi t 
talked of 1 yt 
to hear things to his 
j tory acci- 
to my knowledge, they 
} love, admire, and 
trust him more and more.” 
“Well!” said shea lit 


“ anything 


> 


make me 


should only 





le impatiently, 
j more ? 

“And in 

l 

I 


Heart for 


love with me, of course. 


heart, — I would accetT 


I 


it no 


, ve i 
but if you could not? 


ill I could. 
Say once, 


hat noth- 





ing would eve mit to be 
hanged. ‘S ie would 





man, the 1 not 
do sooner tl cor t to waste my 
life sitt evel 1 tI t it any 
human i feet, and suir for the 
love that was not en to me 

“Tt is the lot of woman.” 

i 2 1 woman d who made 
it her lot ? It m t be the lot « cood 
wives of bad men, and may be the lot 
of any wi n who chooses it, no doubt, 


Nelly; but we will have a l tter, or 
if I do not, at any rate, it shall not be 


for want of tryin: 





“You are so proud, Katy I heard 


~apl 1. +] - +) 
somebody say, the other day, that you 
, 


walked like a queen, and he could see 


how proud you were just by a way you 


had of setting down your feet, as if 
tread down the 
every step.” 

“Tonly 

“ But 
you 
ns 1 
much 


1. I could,” said I, laughing. 


s avervhndy ky: } 
y everybody knows, and 





that men are worth 





women.” 
“1 doubt about unworthy men’s be- 
ing worth much more than worthy wo- 

I, still laughing ; and then 
vely, “I will and 
that men are worth much 
more than women for many things ; 


men,” said 


I went on, more gra 


must Own, 
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but fathers whom I know 


the earthly 
lly to care quite as much 
y do about 


sup- 


about their daughters as they 


therefor eS, I 





‘+r does. 


we are getting beyond our 
depth, I am afraid. I do not know 
en i it the Bible to talk about it 


much. But I do not think the Apos- 
tles set Simon Magus, for example, 
at all abov Anna the pro} phetess, or 


‘the « burch in Cen- 


should 


d, nor 





They said that women 
vo with t ri 1aqs uncovere 
have 
that 
different 
from the churches now, and all 


speak in the chu ches ; but I 
were very 
the 
here ; 


the customs 


customs there from 














and at any rate I do not want to take 
off my bonnet and speak loud in our 
meeting-h 5 rather 
think, do you I that wives 
should « their h but they 
1 » that husba cherish 
V 5 n their own 
When they ish them 
that yn, I ik that obedi- 
ence to thei1 ymmands will in 
cas urtake of the ire of 
indt ice quit ; m is of 
aqaen r S : 0, that chi 
must ob heir rents Does 
that 1 that s must obey their 
mothers, as ll as daughters their 
fathers? St. Peter even went so far 
as to , ‘Yea, all of you be subject 
one to another,’ as if a religious obe- 
dience and wise hu ty were too good 
things for iy of God’s children to 
forego But when we come to the 
words of our Saviour, (which were 
meant, I suppose, not so much for 
y + iil +! 


all 
really 


‘ " 
sties, as for 





like the epi 





have thought it was 
‘ul to | 
nin 


wonder! 0k and how he bore 


his mind, 


see 
wome how often he drew 
his 2n from their work, 
and, not contented with including them 
in his par- 
used to 


illustrations eve 


discourses, how 


frequently 


general 


+3 . - ha 
ticularly and he 


Morne. [February, 


speak of th 





ables. 


Out of the four friends that he 
‘loved,’ two were women; and even 
the virtues which 


kind were in 


urged on all 
art those i 
peculiar 


he 


large | 





mankind are apt to 
on womankind, and to c 


virtues. At 


eniorce 


womanly 
womanly 





any rate, 





ugh and through, — 


“4 





ible 


his best him no bet- 
ld but 


friend cot oul d wish 


ter employmen make 


a good - ip some ot 
his other readi he will no- 
where there 1ed on Chris- 








tian women hemselves to be 
trifled with for his ‘development,’ nor 
to languish and pine the elves to 
1 | ul 








1 yi ou 
youn r pe o- 
and merry 





However, his Opimion, good or 
} 


portant tl 








know, darli ; so we will say no more 

t ,T » > + y + wowTT ] 

about it, and try not to care too much. 

. mie ier 

He is not your master, thank God! 
11 





and you are in no way accountable to 
- little Bible gi 
jler things to care 


reau, 


him. See here; you 
ther and 


about.” I took it from her bu 


far no! 


read, 
the 


over the and 
? y 


unmarried woman careth for 


things of the Lord, how she may be 
holy both in body and in spirit.” 


irk it—will you 


please, 
l 








aty ? with the date. ‘Holy in 
spirit.’” repeated Nelly, very thought- 
< et : 
fully, — l 


1 
R 7 ‘ ” 
“that must mean a great deal. 
“Full of charity, at 


faith, hope, and cha 
ast ; and when we have the 


in God, and in His love for 





ppose the simple fact of His de- 
us a thing will satisfy us of its 
x a thing which we are better with- 





said she, wi‘. a glim- 


smile, that 


rity ! 


archness in her 














K ath Uriite P 


ing, in a very fair lition to take out 1ot time te 1it for a note, 
my paint-box and refresh myself fur- 
ther with a little hard work. 


verbal messa 


hall be 


id for you, 


too early ? 
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ly < aren Lipp timen 

1 am with the to hel Liitsu 
re tea, i on Liter, ior the eC 








h to ourown door; and 
I trust you understand, be appear 
king now to obtain for was i 
o means either a nut quite be 
it a spirited and lady- “cA wee 








hrough ; and, 





eeds, any suspense is bad 











rotean supernumerary ) ster’s birthda l e, with an 
i smile, “who can fill n ‘ boyish « 
en she 3 too 1well, o1 ind anit on, W 
hen tl too yo ingly en hw 
en | n too j I St nave I 
Miss Dudley! Live at that sl W 
! Go ere l ot would be v | 
I my guar her in t 
nd the | ! Leavy 5 ght hav 
! Goaw ( ve O, tl I w 
not br ri 1 | let 1 know | ( 
eno { heth- said I g 
I l ] 1 woke r ent in i j 
oud] 1 id to be ) we rted 
V o Rosanna W ! ruardian came in und 
rry you by rprise mg ting my h s fo r once 








e that had ‘Well 
o was growil ha call 
‘Ty 
Dudley desire it!” re- " 
t ] Desi 1 year 























“TI ) 1 f I I re pi oll up 
( a vhen | ito i ¢ t | wo! ne urly 
aa sd —- ch! m I 

1] er \Ty la y . u 

2 Tk, 

‘ , I ‘ *J? 

( ld l our du - I ri l ¢ l ; to 

4 y l 

ie n _ o1 x to nt, 

la t Changea- you are! Ss 

r lil ( ( S t ) ct- 

»o lv ] S ¢ t id 

4 , 

»« S r 1 { is I i¢ 

( tainly to con- b ¢ to to \ lan 

S 1 cor ence. I who would t I 1 re- 

wish the negotiation, while’ fused it; that 1 I ved yu ht 

come by any chance tomy soon become nearly as us ) as 
. ~ ha . : a] } 1 P 

I wish to spare her dis- the young man would be, and t he 
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kn¢ R< | be much more us Don’t trust to of 
\ T } ? 9 r ve | awit +} ~ 
to J1iss Vudile and the children. Of your tricks ith tk I heard 
i t ite | » I ] . 
cc it was I LO1 1c tO Gispute the ia ri lt 1 I paid 
point with ’ my respects to | 1 know 
1 ‘ | 4 } = + ] . 
} rail LOOK at t I \ th l L 1 we 
] 4 ] 4 
in k ¢ l t Caught me i ( i Vell, one ¢ n 
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It } cauty to ) l I 5 1 m \ alr Of § ( n. 
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At | nt, if I s l die, th isal- “Tf k her, perhaps will tell 
most no roy I y rou are ( 
trong ¢ xh to work for yourself now ; No matter; ) 1 tell 1 
. , , ; ' 1 
DUt i m } to be reck- I ¢ t all out « I ell 
c further than can see it ‘N I sha’ n’t tell J he, 
+ + 1 
ai iS re ho ¢ nit ( y r 2Ct- oC l nad Wal S 4 id [ 
rT ¢ } 4 
ting ( Z ) re, i n¢ I I l out that he dic 
} \ Y } ri . 
2 ( V I x ¢ Wa bi i counseled me Y } his 
4 ¢ . T } t 
LO r ¢ Lilt } believe, — ag Si er- 
\ VC | ] t I < [ | I 
5x i re ( 1} we 
It 1 ‘ 4 you ] v wt { u t 
wou i ali i ¢ » of ere I ) 
as a ef : I l l | clo ( \ ang! V nl ! I l 
. 1 4 
Db evel now ) had been L ¢ 
y! I to ( I : CU I 4 
‘ es | t + 
you iyt Phen cl ) ck fo { ( But 
1 ] + } 
Ke I | r to y ine er wW m he co uted an 
‘ } . Thea . } ’ f 
wit an I hi Wudiey ¢ la in well affected to ras 
1.1) 1 , ante 
$ n 1€1 id all her ¢ ren toid 
c t —_ _ ] 1] 1 
©O It Goes; t ( i irom h e was well known t ive 
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ill « \ l lt ¢ ( ( 5 nim 2 pro} y oO tie 
: I ] } 
not < e s \ l was ali he ke t advice ent ; 
was t gui . ! enough m ) t t eV 
| 
to mak nil ° ri i i 21S ton a ( ’ 
and rvea me rig tiicat la 
~ At See Sa | caprik 1 of |] I 
eal } } f 4 
them to take such a sudden fancy to 
me, ng with my bread _lette: 
, S Sesttos P ++ — _ ? ‘ { 
and butter, as a kitten growls at and tr the whole story as a fabi on 
shakes her meat for the very reason of ours, and denied that any such 
P : ] Thaone ] te » hod : oe | a oo 
that c » delig hey daocum t had ever been Signed by her, 
- yu litt ! Lass . hwy } T! 
are so very iitlle ac me: him, or sent by me. The 
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ed. He painful to me to send, ould be to 
aeep- her, I f I to receive. 
] tor Il assured her of my inter in tl 
letter I occasion, and begged her to believe, as 
ress of I did, that, from the morning to the 
*ht I night of the day woul carcely be 
) put it nd that I « and 
" oh tl might | 1 most 
At hap} ! llow by 1 y hap- 
aro ped | I vel iT t het : } rl 1S- 
xperience, _ b: l t there were ¢ | in 
( ill- the w of 1 tine t t n 
1, leaving which it v to stat s it 
¢ Ww to remove tl 1 O 
r V ird letter to write! 
I tw ritten no\ l ne 
I ae 5 Fone I s to 1 i mi 5 1 
duty to w | ve hence; and 
9 dom Vv \ / which I had 
al ribbor nd 
nd green 
} of days 
on so tast to 
( } hur 
ell to il Oo e on aw it 1 nd 
She had tl ¢ l be over dn 
cheerful | li dread wot be convert into 
n us y dead I 
ofter In the mean time, it v a bright si 
; 1 not to | n, that now lin a 
d er ( I W ( | I I 
v ] e I change! Ther 
s well as fore I ( y 1 \ ull my 
rp- sti y to the pre of Mr. D 
idea. 1 ( to say “When 
t y! esire s » do anyth irst 
t I ( sti her t re 
( erted, y I V you sl Id ne ao it 
1 made and t re is nor God 
1 n, | do [ ] thor as | 
( y «< d hz Ol on 1 WwW mil 1 re 
ed to be innocent ciet on t ( 
lat my 1 l, and, « t other, how 1 l 
"more spor eous, vari 1 joyous, 
is myself if more persons followed het | l 
r 24 ol Ss ruil Ho I ( l 
r letter, and harmless, not to s praisewot 
r wed- thir do 1 uS S r or late 
refrai d because our 1 
bors «¢ er do not do tl m, or Say they 
do not see how we can want to do m, 
or else 2 At it Was 4 = 


. , 
that we should 





None of these s 
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Morne. 

















er orders ear 
» far back I it to ride !”’ she repeated, star- 
it when 1g serably up into my face O, I 

1¢ Z to rid 
h Wit 10ther word o1 cht but 
ag ol u ¢ her, I | ko to t ld 
yu drive He drew up and sto look- 
» exert his ing s “Can yo us a 





service Ol eems ti 1 « walki 1g. 

to behave “Wal, j a vered na piping, 

ind would whistli voice ; “I cal’late I ken, ef 

tl you hev n’t no obj ctions to tl kind oO’ 4 











Iks hez. 
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“it ought 


into to go off upon a course of bark. What 





It would be such a miserably different ally, mimicking my guardi 





1eaven as penitent sinners, from what it do you say to trying a little hard, real 
_ ] ; i rn} 


would be to be borne in, in triumph, as__work by way of bitters ?” 








olorified saints. “T do not care. After wh: 





be anything after but what I will do.” 






































I you looked when you said »a week for some of the poor little 
t ! l r fa ( eht the re- ; and strays about tl ti 5. «| We 
l I y glory ithung over can read them a story, and give them a 
you uC Don’t « ! | ive m cake, a m t a little tre o tl 
| ] + + 
*F 4 vy ¢ I fet ing “T will nd begi 1 the dirtie 
10r‘¢ | mor thanks to you, we and tl itiest 
Have 1 Of US, nad a on we ¢ 1 th Lit lly our Prim aadaven- 
never f t. Certainly eve heat ture € I had been revolving 
( t wi n upon i a n ¢ sewing-s¢ l y ¢ 1 
I vord rhis | y oO i 1e time before, « ially 
you, Th rr th is short, in for N benefit ; bu vas gener- 
( € that t se who ep ay € =) ally in ysed to active « tion, < 1 
1 1 the pt not, and those that averse to practical matter Therefore 
I is tnose rejo not, and I had been o ced ch for a fa- 
the 1 o t world as not ising vorable « , which her penitence 
it; for the fashion of this w pass- forded 4s 1 did not wish to 
eth awa You know what the un- put it to too hard a test, and for othe: 
certaker saic I «¢ tinued, n reason 1 » I dist ] however, 
t igh a iew tears that woul l come; the idea of giving the precedence to 
“he exp dat with him was to the naughtiest and dirtiest chil 
yme the most easin’ kind of a ride that We decided that I should ask Miss 
ever they had. I exfectit has been so Trimmer of the town school, a w 
ome. I shall think of it henceforward young won whom | ac- 
ntidote, wh¢ ver passing things quainted, to choose out best six 
lit unha} y ; 
,Ou ha y 
I a! | 
ally 4 i ) 
»Oo 1eS 5 
I have n 
“You will mal 
t - then it 
“TL ¢ y V¢ 
a 
weeks, and, on the 





; oe : ey 0 f : 
have failed altogether because I have be , through Miss Trimmer, to ge 

ived so to-day. I can’t guess what leave to teach them through the cold 

t into me. I never mean to do so_ weather in the school-house, before the 





again. I have been better, and I fires went out on Wednesday after- 


e better. noon; and Julia cheerfully promised 





the us the use of her arbor and garden in 




















A DRIFT-WOOD 


he } = . mB | 
ber days grow rapiciy 


and brighten with more 





con itrated ligh It is but half past 
five t sun dips redly behind 
Conanicut, t unset-gun booms fron 
our neighbor’s yacht, the flag glides 


n his mainmast, and the slen- 





nis rie nn the 
ning airily up the Oppo- 





irds, dances and flickers like a 
f at last perches, with dainty 
hesitation, at the mast-head. A tint of 

lor, burnished 
dulations of lustre, 


but a 


into long 


¢ un- 


the 
gray 


overspreads 


waves ; sober 





seems to steal in beneath the sunset 
rays will soon claim even the bril- 
liant foreground for its own. Pile a 
few more fragments of drift-wood upon 


the fire in the 


then couch yourself before 


great chimney, 
it, that I may have your glowing child- 
hood as a foreground for those heaped 
wreck and despair. You 


oating-dress, 








ic bird, alit 





for ent beside that other bird of 
the tropics me 
Thoreau thought that his genius 
dated from an earlier period than the 
a8) ural, because he preferred wood- 
craft to gardening ; and I am content to 
fancy that mine appertains to the pe- 


y 
riod when men had invented neither 
saws nor axes, but simply picked up 
forests or on ocean-shores. 


ig that com 





“Ss SO near us, 





n 
and combines itself so cl 
life, t 
for 


osely with our 
hat we enjoy it best when we work 





it in some way, so that our fuel shall 
warm us twice, as the country people 
and again 
Yet no work se 


say, — once in the obtaining 





in the burning. -ms to 


have more of the flavor of play in it 
than that of collecting drift-wood on 


A Drift-wood Fire. 
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FIRE. 


Wake Dirge. 


beach, or than this 
of ours, Annie, 


convenient 


some 
boat-service 
vo wandering from island on to island 


4 


in the harbor, and glide over 


hitation 7 he 
Ditations of crabs,— 





or to the flowery and ruined bastions 
) 


Island,—or to those caves at 
( oaster’s H url or whe re we |] laye ] Vic- 


tor Hugo, and were eaten up 


in fancy 
by a cuttle-fish. Then we voyaged, you 
nber, to that f the 


el cave, in 
solid rock, just above low-water-mark, 


rem further 


a cell unapproachable by land, and high 
enough for you to stand erect. There 


head + ] 
la 





you wished to play Constance in Mar- 
mion, and to be walled up alive, if con- 
venient ; but as it proved inconvenient 


on that day, you helped me to 


secure 
some bits of drift-wood instead. Long- 
er voyages brought waifs from remoter 
islands, whose very names tell 


chance the changing story of mariners 





long since wre ked, -isles | 
Patience and Prudence, Hope : 


And other relics bear witness 


of more distant beaches, and of tl 





10Sse 





, sentinels of ruin, 


Point and Castle Hill. 


drift-wood is like | 


VOOd 15 cC 


wrecks wl 
along Brenton’s 
To collect otaniz- 


ing, and one soon learns to recognize 


the prevailing spe and look with 
pleased eagerness for new. It is a 
tragic botany indeed i 
chanted gardens, each speci 





voice, and, as you take each from the 
ground, you expect from it a 
And from what a gar- 
As 


after an autun 


the mandrake’s. 
und 
nal 


comes! walks re 
Point 

seems as if the } 
the had brought 
wholly new tints to the surface, hues 


den it one 
Brenton’s 
storm, it assionate 
heaving of waves 
unseen even in dreams before, greens 
and purples impossible in serener days. 
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These match the prevailing green and 


Nature 


sses yet 


and 


fine fitne 
: 


purple of the slate-cliffs ; 
in truth carries such 
further. For, as we tread the delicate 
farthest 


land’s last 


sea-side turf, which makes the 





point seem merely the be- 


quest of emerald to the ocean, we sud- 


denly come upon curved lines of lus- 


trous purple amid the grass, rows on 

rows of bright muscle-shells, regularly 

traced as if a child had played there, 
, 


the graceful high-water-mark of the ter- 


rible storm. It is crowning 


cination of the sea, 





of such might in 
cacy. One feels it again 


mer, when our ba 





on miles with inch 


lovely creatures, in shape like disem- 
wes 


bodied gooseberries, and shot through 


and through in the sunlight with all 
manner of blue and golden glistenings, 


and with tiny rows of fringing oars that 





There i 


baby S eye! 


in them than in 





any created thing, mere water and 
outline, destined to px at a touch, 

+ 4 ‘ 4 , LS ~_— ] ° 
but seemingly never touching, for they 


float secure, finding no 


conceivable 
cradle Tl 


so sot 








Ke i! Be etho en's 
pho songs that 
wander through 
seem thir too fragile to risk near 





Hamlet’ 


Thus tender is the touch of ocean ; 


sion and woe. 


and 





look, how around this piece of oaken 
timber, twisted and torn and furrowed, 
its iron bolts snapped across as if 


bitten, 


land of 


there is yet twined a gay gar- 


ribbon-weed, bearing on its 


bright shells, 


stem a Ciuster ol 9 


trailing 
like a mermaid’s chatelaine 

Thus 
blaze. As 


gale rises. It is a se 


sdorr i it +] 

adorned, we place it on the 
; 

night gathers 


without, the 


ison of 


uneasy 


winds, and of strange, rainless storms, 





which perplex the fishermen, and in 
As the 


the windows rattle, 


cate rough weather out at sea. 
house trembles and 
we turn towards the fire with a feeling 
of safety. Representing the fiercest of 
all dangers, it yet 


and comfort. 


indicates 
Should a gale 


security 
tear the 





[February, 





roof from ids and show t 

black sky us, \ should 
not feel utterly homeless while this fire 
burned ; — such a feeling of protection 
at least I can recall, when once left 
suddenly roofless by night in « oO 


of Mount 


Phere is a positive demonstrative for« 


gorges 


1 an open fire, which makes it a fit 
ally in a storm. Settled and obdurate 
cold may well be encountered by the 


it of an invisible furnace. 


his howling wind might depress one’s 
spirits, were it not met by a force as 
palpable the blast within answering 
to tl blast without. The chimney 
then becomes the scene of contest, — 


‘ wind - : 4 - in 
wind meets wind, sparks encounter rain- 


drops, they fight in the air like the vis- 


Attila; sometimes a 


crop penetrates and dies hiss- 





} 1 . 

troop Of spark make a sort irom the 

} , r ‘ , ; ] Vw ] ‘ » 

chimney-top I know not how else we 
+ +] ] t ] lef 

Can meet the eiementS Dy a aechance 

so magnificent as hat Of an open 


hearth ; and in burning drift-wood, es- 





pe uly, we turn against th enemy 
his own ammunition. For on these 
fragments three elements have already 


1@ their WOrk. Water racked 
. . .s 
Strained Uti 


them, 


upon earth, the 


1e hapless ships, air hunted 
thrown at last 
of all. Then 


remnants, and 


and they were 
sternest 


: : 
took the shattered 





made into an adequate defence 
for us against all three. 


It has been pointed out by bota- 
f Nature’ 
, that, in the buil 


nists, aS one of 


most graceful 


ling of the 





retributi 
ship, the apparent balance of vegeta- 
ble forces is reversed, and the herb be- 
comes master of the tree ; when 
icate blue-eyed flax, taking the 
pine under its protection, spre¢ 


it in cordage, or expands in sai 





more graceful still is this further 


test between the great natural ele- 
most and 


thing, this delicate and dan- 


ments, when this fantastic 


; 
cing flame, subdues all these huge 
vassals to its will, and, after earth and 
air and water have done their 


comes in to complete the task, and 


utmost, 











‘owned as monarch. “The sea 




















drinks the air,” said Anacreon, “and 
the s he sea.” My fire is the chil 
or t ll 

I come back from every evening 
stroll to tl gleaming blaze; it is a 
domest lamp, and shines for me 
everywhere. It seems to burn visibly 
thre h the dark houses, lighting up 
the of this little fishing hamlet, 
Ww i t of the fash- 
iona vateril fancy that 
oth too perceive it, and that certain 
visitors are attracted, even when the 
storm ke neighbors and friends at 
hi F I i st presage of 
foul iti bring to the 
( ( i en silent ves- 
sels, that 9 iarbor for ref- 
u d on when the 
( it I out ind 
ti n of the anchor oe ps the 
roc] It always see to me that 
tl visitor I thered 
101 t neighboring | house 
onl I our ing! € Wel- 
( ( 1 strangers, whos 

! 1 ov I hearth 
IS ¢ e 1n s ho pit litic S: 
will m her it uel o1 
its our ners may warm 
them beside it, or y< r Ss ittered 


over 


only 


late. 


rs may warm me Strange in- 





supposed to thrill and 
n the ribs of ships that sail 
e beacon of a drift-wood fire. 


wlutant. A single shock, 














repre tacle 
vast th ‘un- 
is water.” But there is noth- 
instable about this flickering 
persistent ind desperate, 

s in following its ends. It is 

t tremendous physical force 
man can use. “If drugs fail,” 
Hip “use the knife; 
lL the il, use fire.” Con- 





countries were anciently given 
to fire and sword; the latter could 
kill, but the other could annihi- 
See how thoroughly it does its 





A Drifi-w 





ood Fire. 
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Work, even when domesticated: it tak 





t 5 
hing upon the hearth and 

lean. The Greek proverb 

‘the sea drinks up all the 

world.” It i tl most Ca- 

pacious of all things, save fire only 
But its task is left incomplet t only 
hides its records, while fire destroys 


them. In the Norse Edda, when the 


gods try their games, they find them 


not to eat like the flame. Logi, or 





fire, licks up food and trencher and all. 


This chimney is more vor 


the sea. Give time enough, 





7 , ' ; , 
wnhicn yonder dept! S contain s! 

, - ‘ , . 

through this e throat, leavi 
only a few d the m ry of 


a flickering shade, 


We recognize this when we have any 




















this to conceal Deep crimes a1 
er a 4] ] : ] 

ul } Cal l, aeeper re K In 
1 r, but the deepest of all are con- 
f 1 by trer yr me to the pro- 
founder secrecy of fl € If every old 
: 

cl ey could narrate t l de ; 
who last recor¢ t } lled, 
wi ohs of ul iw ild 
bre from its dar mmit what 
eroans of ilt ! Those lurid yarks 
that whirl over yonder lh top, 
tossed al uf elf could not 
contain them, may be the last embers 
of some w en roll, one rescued 
word of which might suffice for the 
ruin of a househ t cr 

of many hearts. | shr 

the blast, “it is the opportunity.” 
Withhold thy secrets, fearful witness, 
and treasure not wrath against the day 





a 7 - 
this domestic hearth of ours 





holds only, beside its drift-wood, the 

- . = , +. + 7 
peaceful records of the day, ts shreds 
and fragments a1 falle leaves. As 
the ancients poured wine upon thei! 


i 
flames, so I pour rose-leaves in liba 

tion; and each day contributes the 
faded petals of yesterday’s wreaths. 
All our roses of this season have 
I 


Their delicate veins were filled with all 


assed wu] 





this chimney in t 


the summer’s fire, and they returned to 


fire once more, — ashes to ashes, flame 
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holding, with Bettina, 


that every fi which is broken be- 


he sacrifice, I 








deem it more fitting that their earthly 
part should ¢ by a concentration of 
that burning element which would at 


any rate be in some form their ending ; 
so they have their altar on this bright 
hearth. 

Let us pile up the fire anew with 
drift-wood, Annie. We can choose at 
random; for our logs came from no 
single forest. It is co lered an im- 
portant branch of skill he country 


to know the varieties of fire-wood, and 
, 





to choose among them well. But to- 
night we have whole Atlantic shore 
for our wood-] ind the Gulf Stream 
for a teamste very reign tree of 
rarest name may, for aught we know, 











hogany, and 














pinch of salt was pla ipon the dead 
ay. aS a s§ vual against purga- 
i mes Yet sal ielts ice und 
tends to warmth, « would think ; 
it these fragments 
flammable, by their 

by tl 


he unmerciful 
waves have given 
what warmth this 


municates to the 





clotted foam which lies in tremulous 
neesee genome the vel holdi 1] 
masses among the rocks, holding all 


the blue of ocean in its bubbles. 
one’s hands are chilled with the water, 


one can warm them in the foam. 


These drift-wood fragments are but the 
larger foam of shipwrecks 
What comrades this flame 


tr oe 
Strange 


ine 
ood Fire. 
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brings together. 


irom remotest seas 








side by side, before some boarding- 
house fire in this port town, so 
these sh 1pe less sticks, per cath- 
ered from far wider wanderi now 
nestle together against the back-log, 


and ct in strange 











they burn. It is written in the Heeto- 
pades of Veeshnoo Sarma, that, “as 
two planks, floating on the surf of 
the might I eptac le of the waters, 
meet, an 1 having me are s 

forever, so do beings in this life come 
together a presently are parted.” 





ist 
friends. 


cs, at the I: moment, as de 





reunite 





lrous voi these 
‘rs talk to each 
They bewitcl 


1 


1 What wone 
ead wander 


hearth ! 





fascination of their la 





a delicacy of intonation, 





sound. ne mut 





the surf is not so soft or so solemn. 
There are the merest hints and tracer- 
nes, phantom voices re- 





, more 
i which 





) illy, or as if it were measur- 
ing off by ticks the little remnant of 
time Then i uid, “Hush!” two or 
bi tne neil Mee nein ahaa 
tnre times, and there came something 

1 ] that it y ] _ . 
so like a sob that it seemed human; 
ll w i] 
1 all was still. 
e dying voices are so sweet 


be held 


that 


ile, what legends must 





lie 
il- 


ith the thought that every 


racments 
ragments 





Photography has fam 





visible act, since the beginning of the 


world, has stamped itself upon sur- 
roundir f 


g surfaces, even if we have not 


yet skill to discern and hold the 


image. 
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And especially, in looking on a liquid 
mirror, such as the ocean in calm, one 
is haunted with these fancies. I gaze 
into its depths, and wonder if no stray 
vestige has been imprisoned there, still 
accessible to human eyes, of some scene 
ion or despair it has witnessed ; 
tiden visitor at Holyrood Palace, 
looking in the ancient metallic mirror, 





rts at the thought that perchance 





some vent of Mary Stuart may 
suddenly look out, in desolate and for- 
gotten beauty, mingled with her own. 
And if the mere waters of the ocean, 


satiate and wearied with tragedy as 








t must be, still keep for our fancy 
‘ 1 records, how much more might 


we attribute a human consciousness to 





tl : shattered fragments, each seared 
by own. Spe cial grief. 


silence, I like to trace back 
component parts of my fire 
histories as I share. This 
block, for instance, came from the large 





schoor which now lies at the end of 
Castle Hill Beach, bearing still aloft 
its broken masts and shattered rigging, 
and with its keel yet stanch, except 


5s 


that t stern-post is gone,—so that 








é sweeps in its green harvest 
of glossy kelp, and then tosses it in the 
hold like hay, desolately tenanting the 
| which once sheltered men. The 
floating weed, so graceful in its liberty, 
sec 1 pathetic symbol there. On 
that y of last win- 
ter l » tl mer- 
cury t I even in this mildest cor- 
net New England, this vessel was 
caught helplessly amid the ice that drift- 
ed « of the west passage of Narra- 
sett Bay, before the fierce north- 
Chey tried to beat into the east- 

ern ¢ I but the schooner seemed 
in g condit the sails and helm 





ced with ice, and every rope, as 


, was as large as 





a y on sleet. Twice 
they tac! cross, making no progress ; 
and then, to save their lives, ran the ves- 
sel on the rocks and got ashore. After 


they had left her, a higher wave swept 
her off, and drifted her into a little cove, 
she has lain ever since. 
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There were twelve wrecks along this 
shore last winter,—more than during 
any season for a quarter of a century. 
I remember when the first of these lay 
in great fragments on Graves Point, a 
schooner having been stranded on Cor- 
morant Rocks outside, and there bro- 
ken in pieces by the surf. She had been 
split lengthwise, and one great side was 
leaning up against the sloping rock, 
bows on, like some wild sea creature 
never before beheld of men, and come 
there but to die. The wreck appeared 

that when I 
men at work upon it, tearing out the 


so alive, afterwards saw 








iron bolts and chains, it seemed like 
tortt ¢ the last moments of a livin 


thing. At my next visit there was no 
person in sight; 


anothe r ¢ omp init n 
frag ment 
nd . 


the 
sailors’ 
the 
point,) as if they found comfort there. 
A little brig 
ashore and ¢ ume in 
the 


graves, 


had 


two lay peacefully beside the 


and 


floated ashore, 
graves, (which give the name to 
there 


eserted. A 
and, as I 


farther on, 
) 


Was a 
fog ( 
from 


sea ; sat by the 


some unseen passing vessel 
struck eight bells for noon. It 


ed as if it came from the empty 


seem- 


ghostly call, to summon phantom sailors. 
: 


Yonder burning brand, 








to bear witness in its smouldering lus- 

tre of the strange wreck from which it 

came, I brought from Price’s Neck last 

winter, when the Brer i 
} 


went ashore. 


iton’s Reef Light- 

the 
] Rane nadine ; 

aped vessel rides at anchor now, two 


land 








2.3 uw 
ship oddly 
l 


Yonder 





miles from bearing her lanterns 


main top. She part- 
gs by night, in the fi 


fore and 


aloft at 
ed her moorin arful 


storm of October 109, and I well 


walked 


1865 ; 
remember, that, as I through 
that wild evening, it seemed 
and | 
cine what was going on at 
at that 


» was driving on toward me 


the streets 


] 


dangerous to be out of doors, 


-s } 
tried to 





sea, while 


light-shij 


in the dar} 






very moment the 


cness. Let me tell the story. 
There had been a heavy gale from 
southeast, which, after a few hours 


ldenly changed ir 





of lull, su 1 the after- 
noon to the southwest, which is, on this 
coast, the prevailing direction. Begin- 


ning about three, this new wind had 
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risen almost to a hurricane by six, and 
held with equal fury till midnight, af- 
ter which it greatly diminished, though, 
when I visited the wreck next morning, 
it was hard to walk against the blast. 
The light-ship went adrift at eight in 
the evening ; the men let go another 
anchor, with forty fathoms of cable ; 
this parted also, but the cable dragged, 
keeping the vessel’s head to the wind, 
as she drifted in, which was greatly to 
her advantage. The great waves took 
her over five lines of reef, on each of 
which her keel grazed or held for a 
time. She came ashore on Price’s Neck 
at last, about eleven. 

It was utterly dark; the sea broke 
high over the ship, even over her lan- 
terns, and the crew could only guess 
that they were near the land by the 
sound of the surf. The captain was 
not on board, and the mate was in com- 
mand, though his leg had been broken 
while holding the tiller. They could 
not hear each other’s voices, and could 
scarcely cling to the deck. There 
seemed every chance that the ship 
would go to pieces before daylight. At 
last one of the crew, named William 
Martin, a Scotchman, thinking, as he 
afterwards told me, of his wife and 
three children, and of the others on 
board who had families, — and that 
something must be done, and he might 
as well do it as anybody, — got a rope 
bound around his waist, and sprang 

verboard. I asked the mate next day 
whether he ordered Martin to do this, 
and he said, “No, he volunteered it. 
I would not have ordered him, for I 
would not have done it myself.” What 
made the thing most remarkable was, 
that the man actually could not swim, 
and did not know how far off the shore 
was, but trusted to the waves to take 
him thither,— perhaps two hundred 
yards. His trust was repaid. Strug- 
gling in the mighty surf, he sometimes 
felt the rocks beneath his feet, some- 
times bruised his hands against them. 
At any rate he got on shore alive, and, 
securing his rope, made his way over 
the moors to the town, and summoned 
his captain, who was asleep in his own 
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house. They returned at once to the 
spot, found the line still fast, and the 
rest of the crew, four in number, low- 
ered the whaleboat, and were pulled on 
shore by the rope, landing safely before 
daybreak. 

When I saw the vessel next morn- 
ing, she lay in a little cove, stern-on, 
not wholly out of water,—steady and 
upright as in a dry-dock, with no sign 
of serious injury, except that the rud- 
der was gone. She did not seem like a 
wreck ; the men were the wrecks. As 
they lay among the rocks, bare or tat- 
tered, scarcely able to move, waiting 
for low tide to go on board the vessel, 
it seemed like a scene after a battle. 
They appeared too inert, poor fellows, 
to do anything but yearn toward the 
When they changed position for 
shelter, from time to time, they seemed 
instinctively to crawl along the rocks, 
rather than walk. They were like the 
little floating sprays of sea-weed, when 
you take them from the water and they 
become a mere mass of pulp in your 
hand. Martin seemed to share in the 
general exhaustion, and no wonder; 
but he told his story very simply, 
and showed me where he had landed, 


sun. 


though the feat seemed to me then, and 
has always seemed, almost incredible, 
even for an expert swimmer. He thus 
summed up the motives for his action: 
“TI thought that God was first, and I 
was next, and if I did the best I could, 
no man could do more than that; so I 
jumped overboard.” It is pleasant to 
add, that, though a poor man, he utter- 
ly declined one of those small donations 
of money by which we Anglo-Saxons 
rather incline to express our personal 
enthusiasms; and I think I appreciated 
his whole action the more for its com- 
ing just at the close of a war, during 


s 
} 


which so many had readily accepted 
their award of praise or pay for acts of 
less intrinsic daring than his. 

Stir the fire, Annie, with yonder 
broken fragment of a flag-staff; its 
truck is still remaining, though the 
flag is gone, and every nation might 
claim it. As you stir, the burning 
brands evince a remembrance of their 
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sea-tost life, the sparks drift away like 
foam-flakes, the flames wave and flap 
like sails, and the wail of the chimney 
seems a second shipwreck. As the 
tiny scintillations gleam and scatter and 
vanish in the soot of the chimney-wall, 
instead of ‘*‘ There goes the parson, and 


there goes the clerk,” it must be the 
captain and the crew we watch. A 


drift-wood fire should always have chil- 
dren to tend it; for there is something 
about it, unlike 


glow of walnut logs. 


childlike the steadier 
It has a coaxing, 
infantile way of playing with the oddly 
shaped bits of wood we give it, and of 
deserting one to caress with flickering 
impulse another; and at night, when it 
needs to be extinguished, it is as hard 
to put to rest as a nursery of children, 
for some bright little head is constant- 
ly springing up anew, from its pillow of 

And, in turn, what endless de- 
light children find in the manipulation 


' 


of a fire! 





ashes. 


What a variety of playthings, too, in 
this fuel of 





ours; such inexplicable 
pieces, treenails and tholepins, trucks 
and sheaves, the lid of a locker, anda 
broken capstan-bar. These larger frag- 
ments are from spars and planks and 
knees. Some were dropped overboard 
in this quiet harbor; others may have 
floated from Fayal or Hispaniola, Mo- 
zambique or Zanzibar. This eagle fig- 
ure-head, chipped and battered, but still 
highly aquiline features and 
a single eye, may have tangled its curved 
beak in the vast weed-beds of the Sar- 


possessing 


gasso Sea ere now, or dipped it in the 
Sea of Milk. Tell us your story, O he- 
roic but dilapidated bird, and perhaps 
song or legend may find in it themes 
that shall be immortal. 

The eagle is silent, and I suspect, 
Annie, that he is but a plain, home-bred 
fowl after all. But what shall we say 
to this piece of plank, hung with bar- 
nacles that look large enough for the 
fabled barnacle-goose to emerge from? 
Observe this fragment a little. An- 
other piece is secured to it, not neatly, 
as with proper tools, but clumsily, with 
many nails of different sizes, driven un- 
evenly and with their heads battered 
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Wedged clumsily in between 
these pieces, and secured by a supple- 
mentary nail, is a bit of broken rope. 
Let us touch that rope tenderly ; for who 
knows what despairing hands may last 
have clutched it, when this rude raft 
was made. 


awry. 


It may, indeed, have been 
the handiwork of children, on the Penob- 
scot or the St. Mary’s River. But its 
condition Letokens long voyages, and it 
may as well have come from the strand- 
ed “‘Golden Rule” on Roncador Reef, 
— that picturesque shipwreck where 
(as a rescued woman told me) the eyes 
of the people in their despair seemed 
full of sublime resignation, there was 
no confusion or outcry, and even the 
professional gamblers on board, with 
their female companions, looked death 
| could 
be seen, as the saintly and the pure. 
Or but it round 
Cape Horn, from that other wreck, on 
the Pacific 
America,” the rough miners 
found that there was room in the boats 
only for their wives and their gold, and, 


in the face as nobly, for all 








who knows floated 


shore, of the “Central 


where 


pushing them off, with a few men to 


row them, the doomed husbands gave 
a cheer of courage as the ship went 
down. 

Here again is a piece of pine wood, 
cut in notches as for a tally, and with 
every seventh notch the longest; these 
notches having been leep! 
the beginning, and feebly afterwards, 
stopping 


reached. 


cut ¢ y at 


eep 


abruptly before the end was 
Who could have carved it? 
Not a school-boy awaiting vacation, or 
a soldier expecting his discharge ; for 
then each tally would have been cut 
off, instead of added. Nor could it be 
the squad of two soldiers who garrison 
Rose Island ; for their tour of duty lasts 
but a week. 
and sea-weed too, which give the mys- 


There are small barnacles 


terious stick a sort of brevet antiquity. 
It has been long adrift, and these little 
barnacles, opening and closing daily 
their minute have kept per- 
their own register, and with 
their busy fringed fingers have gath- 
ered from the whole Atlantic that small 
share of its edible treasures which suf- 


valves, 
chance 
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ficed for them. Plainly this waif has hotels, I see wrecks drifting hopelessly, 
had its experiences. It was Robinson dismasted and rudderless, to be strand- 
Crusoe’s, Annie, depend upon it. We _ edon hearts harder and more cruel than 
will save it from the flames, and when Brenton’s Reef, yet hid in smiles falser 
we establish our marine museum, noth- than the fleecy foam. What is a mere 
ing save a veritable piece of the North forsaken ship, compared with stately 
Pole shall be held so valuable as this houses from which those whom I first 
undoubted relic from Juan Fernandez. knew in their youth and beauty have 
But the night deepens, and its rev- since fled into midnight and despair? 

eries must end. With the winter will But one last gleam upon our hearth 
pass away the winter-storms, and sum- lights up your innocent eyes, little An- 
mer will bring its own more insidious nie, and dispels the gathering shade. 
perils. Then the drowsy old seaport The flame dies down again, and you 
will blaze into splendor, through saloon draw closer to my 
and avenue, amidst which many a bright moon looks in at the southern window, 
career will end suddenly and leave no 


side. The pure 


replacing the ruddier glow; while the 
sign. The ocean tries feebly to emu- fading embers lisp and prattle to each 
late the profounder tragedies of the other, like drowsy children, more and 
shore. In the crowded halls of gay more faintly, till they fall asleep. 





REAL ESTATE. 


sees pleasant grounds are greenly turfed and 


A sturdy porter waiteth at the gate ; 


Bth\ » 


graded ; 


The graceful avenues, serenely shaded, 
And curving paths, are interlaced and braided 
In many a maze around my fair estate. 


Here blooms the early hyacinth, and clover 
And amaranth and myrtle wr 








cathe the ground; 
The pensive lily leans her pale cheek 





Kk Over ; 
And hither comes the bee, light-hearted rover, 
Wooing the sweet-breathed flowers with soothing sound. 


Intwining, in their manifold digressions, 

Lands of my neighbors, wind these peaceful ways. 
The masters,-coming to their calm possessions, 
Followed in solemn state by long processions, 

Make quiet journeys, these still summer days. 


This is my freehold! Elms and fringy larches, 
Maples and pines, and stately firs of Norway, 

Build round me their green pyramids and arches ; 

Sweetly the robin sings, while slowly marches 
The owner’s escort to his open doorway. 
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O, sweetly sing the robin and the sparrow! 
But the pale tenant very silent rides. 

A low green roof receiveth him, —so narrow 

His hollowed tenement, a school-boy’s arrow 
Might span the space betwixt its grassy sides. 


The flowers around him ring their wind-swung chalices, 
A great bell tolls the pageant’s slow advance. 

The poor alike, and lords of parks and palaces, 

From all their busy schemes, their fears and fallacies, 
Find here their rest and sure inheritance. 


No more hath Czsar or Sardanapalus! 
Of all our wide dominions, soon or late, 
Only a fathom’s space can aught avail us ; 
This is the heritage that shall not fail us: 
Here man at last comes to his Real Estate. 


Secure to him and fo his heirs forever! 

Nor wealth nor want shall vex his spirit more. 
Treasures of hope and love and high endeavor 
Follow their blest proprietor ; but never 


Could pomp or riches pass this little door. 


Flatterers attend him, but alone he enters, — 
Shakes off the dust of earth, no more to roam. 

His trial ended, sealed his soul’s indentures, 

The wanderer, weary from his long adventures, 


Beholds the peace of his eternal home. 


Lo, more than life Man’s great Estate comprises! 
While for the earthly corner of his mansion 

A little nook in shady Time suffices, 

The rainbow-pillared heavenly roof arises 
Ethereal in limitless expansion ! 
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HOW MR. FRYE 
\ R. FRYE and his little wife live 
4 at our house. They took a room 
for themselves and their little girls, with 
full board, last 
Sloanmakers 


December, when the 
went to Illinois. This 
is how it happened that one Sunday, 
after dinner, in quite an assembly 
of the full boarders and of the break- 
fast boarders also, all of whom, except 
Mr. Jeffries, dine with us on Sunday, 
Mr. Frye told how he would have 
preached it. 

What made this more remarkable 
was, that the Fryes are not apt to talk 
about themselves, or of their past life. 
I think they have always been favorites 
at the table; and Mrs. Frye has been 
rather a favorite among the “ lady 
boarders.” But none of us knew much 
where they had been, excepting that, 
like most other men, he had been in 
the army. He brought out his uniform 
coat for some charades the night of the 
birthday party. But till Sunday I did 
not know, for one, anything about the 
things he told us, and I do not think 
any one else did. 

Every one had been to church that 
Sunday in the morning. Mrs. Whitte- 
more gives us breakfast on Sunday 
only half an hour late, and almost all 
of us do go to church. I believe the 
Wingates went out to Jamaica Plains 
to their mother’s, but I am almost sure 
every else went to church. So 
at dinner, naturally enough, we talked 
over the sermons and the services. 
The Webbers had found Hollis Street 
shut, and had gone on to Mr. Clarke’s, 
where they had a sort of opening ser- 
vice, and a beautiful show of fall flow- 
ers, that some of their orphan boys had 
sent. Mr. Ray is rather musical. He 
told about a new Ze Deum at St. Pe- 
ter’s. The Jerdans always go to Ash- 
burton Place. They had heard Dr. Kirk. 
But it so happened that more of us 
than usual had been to the new church 
below Clinton Street. We had not found 


one 


ee 


How Mr. Frye would have preached it. 


WOULD 
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HAVE PREACHED IT. 

Dr. Warren there, however, but a strange 
minister. Some said it was Mr. Broad- 
good, one of the English delegates. 
But I knew it was not he. 
“Tf you 


For he said, 
give an inch they take an 
and this is a sentence the English 
delegates cannot speak. 


ell,” 
The sexton 
thought it was Mr. Hapgood, from South 
Norridgewock. I asked Mr. Eels, one 
of the standing committee, and he did 
not know. No matter who it was. He 
had preached what I thought was rath- 
er above the average sermon, on “The 
way of transgressors is hard.” 

Well, we got talking about the ser- 
mon. My wife liked it better than I 
did. George Fifield liked it particular- 
ly, and quoted, or tried to quote, the 
close to the Webbers ; only, as he said, 
he could not remember the precise lan- 
guage, and it depended a good deal on 
the manner of the delivery. Mrs. Wat- 
son confessed to being sleepy. Harry 
said he had sat under the gallery, and 
had not heard much, which is a less 
gallant way of making Mrs. Watson’s 
confession. The Fryes were both at 
church. They sat with me in Mrs. 


Austin’s pew. They were the only 
ones who said nothing about the ser- 
mon. Mrs. Frye never does say much 
at table. 
quite the topic of after-dinner discus- 
sion; and I said to Frye that we had 
not had his opinion. 


But at last the matter became 


“QO,” said he, “it was well enough. 
But if I had had that text, I should not 
have preached it so.” 

“* How would you have preached it?” 
said Harry laughing. 

Oddly enough, Frye’s face evidently 
flushed a little; but he only said, 
“Well, not so,—I should not 
preached it that way.” 

I did not know why the talk should 
make him uncomfortable, but I saw it 
did, and so I tried to change the sub- 
ject. I asked John Webber if he had 
seen the Evening Gazette. But Harry 


have 
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has no tact; and after a little more 
banter, in which the rest of them at 
that end of the table joined, he said: 
“ Now, Mr. Frye, tell us how you would 
have preached it.” 

Mr. Frye turned pale this time. He 
just glanced at his wife, and then I 
saw she was pale too. But whatever 
else Frye is, he is a brave man, and 
he has very little back-down about him. 
So he took up the glove, and said, 
if id a mind to sit there half an 
hour, he would tell how he would have 
preached it. But he did not believe he 
could in | 
ed with anything out of the common 
run, and screamed, “A sermon from 
Mr. Frye!—a sermon from Mr. Frye! 

reported expressly for this journal. 
No other 
Mrs. Frye said she must go up and see 
to her baby, and she slipped away. A 
gentleman whom I have not named 
said, in rebuke of us all, that we might 
be better employed, and he left also. 
for a Sunday paper a 
series of sketches of popular preach- 
ers, and it is my opinion that he spent 
that afternoon in writing his account of 
the Rev. Dr. Smith. I do not know, 
but I used to think he was a corre- 
spondent of the New York Observer, 


ss time. Harry was delight- 


paper has the news.” Poor 


He is preparin 


y 
= 


for I noticed once that he spoke of Jac- 
queline Pascal as if Jacqueline were a 
man’s name, and as if she wrote the 
Pensées. When they were gone, Mr. 


Frye told us 








How HE SHOULD HAVE PREACHED 
IT. 


“ T SHOULD have said,” said Mr. Frve, 
“that when Jenny and I were married, 
fourteen years ago, at Milfold, there 
was not so good a blacksmith as I in 
that part of Worcester County. To 
be a good blacksmith in a country 
town requires not only strength of 
arm, and a reasonably correct eye, but 
a good deal of nerve. And when I first 
worked at the trade, and afterwards 
here, once when 1 worked in Hawley 
Street for good Deacon Safford, I got 
the reputation of being afraid of noth- 


I 


ing. And I think I deserved it, as far 
as any man does. Certainly I was not 
easily frightened. So it happened that 
I was at work for the Semple Brothers, 
in Milfold, at the highest journeyman’s 
wages, and with lots of perquisites 
for shoeing the ugly horses. For a 
circle of fifteen miles round, there was 
not a kicking brute of the Cruiser fam- 
ily who, in the end, was not brought to 
our shop for Heber Frye to shoe. I 
have shod horses from Worcester, who 
came down with all four of their shoes 
off because nobody dared touch them. 
Now in the trade all such work is well 
paid for. As I say, I had the highest 
journeyman’s wages. And in any such 
hard case I was paid extra; and as 
likely as not, if they had had trouble, I 
got a present beside. The Semples 
liked the reputation their shop was 
getting ; and so, though I was a little 
fast, and would be off work at working 
hours sometimes, they kept me; and 
if I had chosen to lay up money, I 
could have made myself —what I never 
did make myself —a forehanded man. 

“Well, I fell in with Jenny there. 
And while we were engaged, she took 
care of me, and made me stick to work, 
and kept me near her. I did not want 
any other excitement, and I did not 
want any other companion. She would 
not go where I could drink, and I would 
not go anywhere where she did not go. 
And for the six months of our engage- 
ment, I was amazed to find how rich I 
was growing. When we were married, 
I was able to furnish the house prettily, 
—as nicely as any man in Milfold, — 
though it was on a baby-house scale, 
of course. But, as Tom Hood’s story 
says, we had six hair-cloth chairs, a 
dozen silver spoons, carpet on every 
room in the house, and everything to 
make us comfortable.” 

But here Mr. Frye stopped and said : 
“This is going to be a longer sermon 
than I supposed, and those of you who 
are going to meeting had better go, for 
I hear the Old-South bell.” But no- 
body started. Even Mrs. Whittemore 
held firm, only moving her chair so that 
Isabel might take the dirty plates. The 
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rest of us moved up a little way, and 
Mr. Frye went on. 

“We were married, and we lived as 
happily as could be,— a great deal more 
happily than I deserved, and almost as 
happily as my wife deserves, even. But, 
I tell you, there is nothing truer than 
the saying, ‘ Easy earned, easy spent’ ; 
and | that perquisites and 
fees, unexpected and uncertain remu- 
nerations, are apt to be rather bad for a 
man. At least they make a sort of ex- 
cuse for a man. 


believe 


I never could be made 
half as careful as Jenny is, or as I had 
better be. 
liked to spend money on her. 
then I and then I 
would find myself hoping some _half- 
broken, kicking beast would be brought 
in, which nobody could manage but me. 
And if one came, and I managed him, 
and shod him, instead of feeling proud 
of the victory, as I fairly might, I would 
feel cross if the owner did not hand me 
a dollar-bill extra as he went away. 
Then I knew this was mean ; and then 
I would be mad with myself; and then, 
as I went home, I would stop at Wil- 
liams’s or Richards’s, and get something 
to drink; and then, when I got home, 
I would scold Jenny; and after the 
baby came, I would swear at the baby 
if she cried; and then jenny would 
cry, and then I would swear again; 
and I would go out again, and meet 
some of the fellows at Edwards’s, and 
would not know when I came home at 


I spent pretty freely. I 
And 
short ; 


would get 


night, and would be down at the shop late 
the next morning, and, what was worse, 
had not the nerve and grit which had 
given me the reputation I had there. 
Dutch courage, for practical purposes, 
ranks with Dutch gold-leaf or German 
silver. 

“Well,” said Frye, rather pale again, 
but trying to laugh a little, “ perhaps, 
my beloved hearers, you don’t know 
what this sort of thing is. If you 
don’t, lucky for you. When they asked 
that Brahmin, Gangooly, if he believed 
in hell, he said he believed there were 
a good many little hells, as he walked 
through Washington Street to come to 
the church that evening. If he had 
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come into my house, almost any even- 
ing, he would have found one. Poor 
Jenny did her But a woman 
can’t do much. It is not coaxing you 


want. 


best. 


You know it’s hell a great deal 
better than anybody can tell you. It 
is will you want. You can make good 
enough resolutions about it: the 


thing 
thing 





is to keep them. All this time the 
Semples were getting cross. At last 
they got trusteed for my wages. And 


old Semple told me he would discharge 
me if it ever happened again. 
one day, 


Then 
Tourtellot’s black mare got 
me down, and 
played the old Harry generally in the 
and the 
because I 


away from me, knocked 


other hands said it 
did not know what I 
was doing, which, by the way, was a 
lie. 


shop ; 


was 


It was because my hand was not 
steady, nor my eye. What is it we 
used to speak at school, about failing 
brand and feeble hand? It was not 
that night, but it was some other night, 
when I was blue as Peter and cross 
as a hand-saw, that I stopped to take 
something on my way home. I re- 
member now that Harry Patrick, who 
was always my true friend, tried to get 
me by the shops. He did get me by 
the for a strong man can do 
almost anything with a broken one ; 


hotel, 


but after I had promised him I would 
go home, he was fool enough to leave 
me, and then I stopped somewhere 
else, —no matter where, — you do not 
know Milfold, — and when I got home, 
it might as well have been anybody 

I don’t remember a thing. If 
Prince Camaralzaman had gone 
there, I should now know as little what 
he did from my own memory. But 
what I did, — or rather what this hand 
and arm and leg and the rest of the 
machine did, — was, to kick the baby’s 
cradle over into the corner ; to knock 
poor Jane down with a chair, on top 
of it; to put the chair through one 
window, and throw it out of the other; 
‘Murder! fire! mur- 
der! fire!’ and then to tumble on the 
‘hair-cloth sofa,’ which was to make us 
so comfortable, and go into a drunken 
sleep. 


else. 
the 


then to scream, 


























his was what I learned I did, the 
next morning, when I found myself in 
a just s; court; and for this the 
judge sent me up to Worcester to the 
House of Correction for three months. 
It was a ‘ first offence,’ or it would have 
been longer. As for poor Jenny and 





ither of them could come 


ime, Frye was done with 
pretending to smile. He stopped a 


1 


inute, drank a little water from his 








and said: “ Now you would 
hat would cure a man. Or you 
. 


ink, as the law does, that three 





the House of Correction 
would ‘correct’ him. That is because 


you do not know. At the last day of 
the three months I thought so. There 
is not a man here who dreads liquor 


as I did that day. Harry Patrick, an 
as I said, was my best friend, came to 
hen I went out. Richard- 





son, the sheriff, as kind a man as lives, 





took pains to come down and see me, 
1 said something encouraging to me 
Harry had a buggy, that I need not be 


seen in the cars. And as we went 
home, I talked as well to him as any 
man ever talked. Jenny kissed me, 


and soothed me, and comforted me. 
The | 
to me 


, but came 
», before a 





other through 
much after-scene, but that 
this ti to Worcester for six 
months. For now it was not a first 





iss — you — mor 
_— 1 the poor fellow 
hoked for the only time in the sermon, 








— ‘not to disgust you more than I can 


help, — this ppen ed three times. I 
believe things always do in stories. 
This did in fact. The ‘third time’ you 


go for twelve months. And one Sun- 


day Harry had been over to see me, 





and had brought me a dear kind letter 
from poor Jenny, who was starving, 
with two children now, in an attic, on 
what washing she could get, and vest- 
making, and all such humbugs, — one 


s 


Sunday, 





I say, we were marched out 
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to chapel,— they have a very good 
chapel in Worcester, — and a man 
preached ; and he preached from this 
very text you talk about, ‘ The way of 
transgressors is hard.’ 

“What the man _ I know no 
more than you do. I don’t think I did 
then. Indeed, I do not think I cared 
much when he began. But itis a great 
luxury to hear the human voice, 
you have | 





een at work on shoes fora 
week in a prison on our M issachusetts 
system, which they call the Siler it Sys- 
tem, where you have hes urd no wor 

except the overseer’s directions. So 


+ 


I sat there, well pleased rosea - 


even gla to hear a sort of yang-yang 


they had for music, — and 

have some good souls who had come 
in sing. I remember they sang De- 
vizes, which my father used to sing. 
So I got into a mood of revery as this 


preacher went on, and was thinking of 
Harry, and old Deacon Safford, and 
father, and Jenny, and what we would 
call the baby, when to 1 

the minister was finished. And he 
ended with the text, as some men do, 
you know. 


A 





he said, ‘ The way of 
transgressors is hard.’ And I caught 
Wesson’s eye, — he was my turnkey, — 


and Wesson half laughed ; and, i 





lation of all order, I said across the 
passage to Wesson, ‘Damned hard! 
Wesson.’ Mrs. Whittemore, 1 beg 


your pardon, but I did say so. 

“ Wesson nodded, and looked sad. 
If he had infc wed on me, I don’t know 
where I should be now. Buthe looked 
sorry, —and I have not touched liquor 


again. 


— 
the next Wednes- 





ne again, as he 





Ci 
] I 


-] + {7 ; 
aiways Qld. 


to go on in Milfold. An 1 the good fel- 
low agreed. He brought me and Jen- 
ny and the babies down here to Bos- 
ton. I'll tell you where we lived. We 
took two rooms in the third story in 
Genessee Street, and we be 
again. 

“ Now any of you who are tired can 
go away. But this is only one head of 
the sermon.” 
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Nobody went,— only Mrs. Whitte- 
more made us leave the table,—and 
we moved up to the windows. Isabel 
took off the cloth, and put on the tea- 
cloth, and went off, I suppose, to the 
half-Sunday which was one of her “ priv- 
ileges.” Mr. Frye went on. 

‘People always have an excuse. Per- 
haps if we had 


hot 
elk LOL 


sed the cars more 
ive had this head 


Vv } 
W 1 

le I ] nid no 

ICSS, shouid not | 


or le 

in my discourse ; I know it all began 
with these Metropolitan tickets. I 
would not work 
I got a place in that shop where your 
firm are now, Mr. Webber, — the Beals 


it sho in yr anv more 
a lOciIns any TC. 


were there then,—as a 





1 tools and 
iron. Pay was good enough. Work 
was steady, though rules were much 
stricter than at Milfold. But I had 
not got away, I have not till this hour, 


from that passion for extras. 


had no 





It is so 
to earn an extra than to 


is a great deal easier 


much easi 





y you will earn one, — 
is the same thing. 


a strip of Neck car- 





tickets in two, one day, to give Jenny 
: 1 to me that there 
reat moth of mone 


We spent 


\irty dollars a year on these 


half, when it occur 


tickets, and should be glad to spend 
twice as much I think the fun of 


the thing at first, and then curiosity 
about it, set me on the business. I 
know I did not tell her. And before 
I had got my little hand-press started, 
and had succeeded in my electro- 
types to my mind, and had spoiled 





a dozen blocks of wood in cutting my 
; ’ "A 
pattern, I had spent as much money 
f 





1 the car-tick« 


I ever printed would have cost m« 








Webber. “I don’t understand.” 
“O,” said poor Mr. Frye, blush- 
“T forgot that all pe yple do not 


look on things as a machinist does, to 





see how they were made. Yes, Mrs. 
Webber, for two or three years, I 
printed all the Metropolitan tickets 
my wife and I used in riding. And 
eventually we rode a good deal. I 
satisfied such conscience as I had, by 
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never selling any. And, as I said, I 
never told my wife. I tried to per- 
suade myself it would be an economy 
But it 
never was au economy. What was the 
worst part of it was, that I had the 
plant. I had this little handy printing- 
press. You did not think why I got 
it, Mrs. Whittemore, when I printed 
your cards for you. That is rather a 
tempting thing to have in the house 


after the plant was paid for. 





iat little Grove’s battery, that I 





t 
t 
gilded your silver thimble 


more of a temptation. Both 





NW 1 


; 
together, I can tell you all, they start 
a man on more enterprises than are 
good for 








re is no danger,’ he adde 
ther meditatively, “of the kind peo- 


ple call danger, if a man will only be 
r¢ asonal ie, and be satisf \ 


what 


is good for him. It is the haste to be 





rich which is dangerous in that way, 
to people who would never have been 
‘detected,’ as they call it, if they were 
be reasonable and comfo 
able. But it is not the detection 
punishment which play the dogs 


aman. Itis the meanness and 





after the first excitement of the enter- 
prise is over. As I said, I never sold 


> 


any car-tickets or stage-tickets. I just 





made enough for my ov 


Jenny’s. I did give away a lot of 
concert-tickets one week at the shop; 


and I told the men that I had them 
j It was the off-part 


of the season, and the Music Hall was 
, pe 
] 








lf full, as it stood. I have 
sometimes thought the Steffanonis, or 
whoever it was, may have thanked me 
in their hearts for the audience. No. 
The trouble is, you see, you have to 
do things on the sly. I thought it 
would be a satisfaction to me to have 
five or six books out of the library at 
once; and I got up my own library 
cards, — easy enough to fill them out 
with the names of dead people. But 
I never took any comfort in those 
books. George Fiske went into the 
gift-concert business. He knew I had 


vattery up stairs, and I used to 


} 
1 = 
gild his watch-backs for him. Well, 
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George always paid me fairly, and 
I never told the lies at the counter and 
office and in the newspapers; but I 
never saw a man take out his watch in 
I felt I was lying. I 
e stood it long, I sup- 
but I got tripped up at 
Idenly.” 





“ You were arrested?” said little 





“ Arrested, my dear fellow? No! 
Whose business was it to arrest me. 
You do not keep your police to arrest 


, 
| 
people, do you? No. The first break- 





d was all along of the war. Look 
ut that quarter-dollar.” 


And Mr. Frye handed us a well- 
worn American quarter. 
‘I carry that for a warning to trans- 





. T , ~ 7 - sto 2 
gressors. But I never told its story 


Now see here.” 





rhted the gas at his side, 
» quarter on his knife-blade, 
r the jet a minute, and the 





t] of melted solder burned 
\ — which he held in his 





“There,” said he, “did you ever see 
a worse quarter than that? Yet five 
minutes ) you would all have said it 
was worth thirty-seven cents in cur- 
nk, I had 


deposited with that battery, night after 





t t 
at last, eleven hundred and 
es like that, and 





vo silver ea o] 
eleven hundred and fifty-two reverses 
like that, twenty-four to a frame; 


nd I set the frames forty-eight times. 





1 just adjusted my lathe for 





1; in ha 1 
olishing the backs, 
vas not so hot, I could 
¢] ] 1] _ 
en KS SuUSDp 
4 1 } n 1 | kine i 
AI I could get the bac KIN¢ In, 


1 ] : } } 


and t soldering done, and the mill- 
ing, and the tarnish well on,—you 


have to tarnish them, Mrs. Whittemore, 










in a mixture of lapis lazuli and aqua- 
regia, vhy, s lver coin was at a pre- 
mium of ten per cent. Not a quarter 


was offered anybody in the shops ; 





and if any rot one, it was sent 


somewhere where it was weighed with- 
in twenty-four hours. So all that spec- 
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ulation of mine flatted out. I kept two 
or three as a warning, like this one. 
But for the rest, —I had to melt down 
my silver to pay my little bills for turn- 
ing-lathes and acids and _ lapis-lazuli, 
Mrs. Whittemore.” 

And this time he laughed rather 


more good-naturedly. 


the beginning of the end. We were 
living in Tyler Street when this hap- 
pened; and I had just enough per- 
istency in me to say that if I could 
not have one quarter, I would another. 


But currency is a great deal harder. 
No! Mrs Webber, you can’t print 
bank-bills on a hand-press like that I 
have up stairs. It is not very ¢€ to 
print them at all. But I was just so 
mad at my failure about t ilver, that 


I went into my largest enterprise of 





] } 

all. I moved away my lat to 
shop; I fitted up the closet in the 
attic for my chemicals; I bi t that 











sé out to Paris for t last on 
of Barreswil’s book on | tog? : 
and that was where my skill in portraits 
began. I had to up my place in 
the machine-shop. You can mill silver 


quarters at midnight; but you need 
sunshine to photograph currency. And 


then I had es- 
tablishment, to satisfy the butcher and 
baker, and and the 
mild polic« 1 gener- 





ully, that I » do, and 
was entitled iwers I 
bought a sho ires of 
—and horri I hung 
that out at es, to 
my I an r would 
come ti SS a 





bear, to chare« 
off with wretche 





] 
er came a second jut I had to 
have some come, because of the mild 


police as I said; and I had to take 





Jenny’s friends for nothing. A photo- 
graph man has a good many dead- 


heads, as well as one or two lay-figures. 
All this set me back. Then the gov- 
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ernment kept changing the pattern of 
its quarters. Worst of all, I had to 
let Jenny know this time, because it 
changed my life so entirely. I was, 


you see, roped into it by accident, I 
did not really know how. I promised 


her that, as soon as I was well out of 


debt, and the things all paid for, I 
would give it all up. But we were 
pretty badly in debt, and I should have 


to get more than two thousand dol- 
And I 
had my pride up, and went on, till 
I did have, though it is a poor thing to 


1 1 . 
jars tO make things square. 


’ 


boast of, as handsome a set of sheets 
of that second issue, and of their 
reverses, (they were printed for secu- 
rity on thin paper to be pasted to- 
gether,) as Mr. Chase himself ever 
looked upon. Now, you need not look 


—e } 2 } - ly Tah} . 
so frightened, my dear Mrs. Webber, 


“ How ae £0 of nd 2??? eatd 





r} 7 roy 
WW y, my dear Mrs. Webber, as t 





morning, ‘ The w 








up the gold sizing for the 








bell rang. It was eight in 
Now we often had even 
but it was arrar between Jenny and 
me, that, when they were all safe, Jenny 





ould just touch a private bell that 
ame up into the attic to my work-room. 


ipped 
acown one i ht, and could see and he ir 
nothing. I bolted the double doors. I 
put those precious negatjves into my 


coal-stove, and opened the lower draft. 
I took those precious sheets and laid 
them in the two full bath-tubs that 


stood ready. That saint, Jenny, still 


kept the officers down stairs. They 
must be searching the cellar. If 1 only 


could get three minutes more! The 
glass of the negatives ran out in a pud- 


dle in the ash-heap. So far so good. 
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The different piles of paper softened ; 
and, pile by pile, I rolled them and 
rammed them into the open waste-pipe 
which for months had been prepared to 
take them in such an exigency to the 
sewer. I have not,—no, Mrs. Web- 
ber,—not one of those bills to show 
you. In seven minutes from that hap- 
py door-bell ring, the last shred of them 


was floating, in the condition of double 
refined p 


Tyler Street, to the sea; and I walked 


apier maché, under ground, in 


down stairs to see where Jenny was, 


ers. 


al 





there were no offi 
nly her nice old uncle and 


Onl 
had missed the train to Mel 
} } 








lis wife 
s])e, and 
1ad come to take tent with us. 


> saw that I was nervous. But 





vhat could I say? O dear! we talked 


about early squashes, and Old Colony 
corn, and the best flavor for farina 
blanc-mange ; and then he and I talked 

litics, Governor Andrew, and the fall 
lenry, and what would happen 
ral Floyd. Till at last, after 


ities, bed occurred to them as 





he possibilities, and the dear 








old souls bade Food ht. His wife 
made him go. He had just got round 


] t w + 1a 
ast words to me 





i 
to Jefi Davis; and | 


were, ‘The way of transgressors is 


“¢ Hard, indeed,’ said I, as I turned 
round to Jenny. I wa 


0 wild with 





: nb cory a8 : 
rage to scold. She did not know what 


was the matter. I spoke as gently as 
if I were asking her to marry me. And 
she — all amazement — declared she 
had struck bell ! 

** She had tried to. 


again, it was clear something had hap- 





But as we tried it 


pened. It had been a piece of my own 
bell-hanging, and a kink in the wire had 
i y- Jenny had sent her signal, 
but the signal had not come. And I 
had sent my currency down to the sea 


- 





for the sculpins to buy bait from the 
' 
“*Tenny,’ said I, as I took down the 


lle from the ceiling, ‘you and I will 





goto bed. ‘The way of the transgres- 
sor is hard,” beyond a peradventure.’ 
“ And as I looked at Jenny, I saw she 




















How 


was still too much frightened to begin 
l 


to be glad. For me, I was not mad 
any longer. Do none of you fellows 


know what it is to feel that a game is 
played through, wholly through, and 
that you are glad it is done with ? Well, 
I can tell you what you do not know, — 
that if that game has required one con- 
stant lie, — or, what is the same thing, a 
steady concealment of real purpose, — 


and if it has forced you to lead in some 


— the relie 

is i 

4 

me | 

anythi in m} 
‘And she looked up—so 

‘Heber,’ said she, ‘the way of the trat 

gressor is hard’; — and we went to bed. 
“That is the end, brethren and sis- 





ters, of the second head of this dis- 
course. Let us go into the parlor.” 

So we went into the parlor. 
l the parlor. 








nothir 

toa t 

field, v ) 

ness, has no tact, and always says the 
wrong o, if there is any wrong thing 
to be s lurted out, “Go ahead, Mr 
Parson, we are all ready. 


“ Does any one want to hear the rest 

















of sucl dness ?” said poor Mr. Frye. 

“Not if it schincnn eres adil 
good Mrs. Webber. “But really, ae 
ly, you re very good to tell us wha 
yo l ¢ l 

And Mr. Frye went on. 

‘If I had been preaching th« rmon 
in my way,” said he, “I have 
told you, what you could have guessed, 
that ing played that act through, I 


did not care to stay in Boston more 
1 k stay in Milfold. I had 
been married ten years, and I had 


3 1 


learned two things: first, that a man 





can’t live, unless he keeps his body 
under; next, that he can’t live and 
lie at the same time,—that he can’t 
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live unless he keeps his in 





der, and his cunning and : iness in 
general. To learn the first lesson had 


‘leaned me out com 


707 


I 
Milfold, where I learned it. To learn 
l t again, 
llars and 


rse than 





yi sent his 
friends to see my wife. id 1 
ch sen ito his Lodge it me 





He in- 


When I 


money to buy my tools wi 
t 









few days This was 

deed, why I had hurrie 

tives, and printed off the 

as steadily as I had, — because the Ist 


of October was at hand. 

“No. I was glad I did not have to 
write to him. I told him straight 
through, much as I have been telling 
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you. If it has seemed to you that I 
was talking out of a book, it has been 
because once — though of course never 
but once I have been all over this 
wretched business in words before. I 
told Harry the whole. 
never tells all his debt. 
is true. 


They say a man 
I suppose that 
I did not tell him of some of 
the meanest of mine, and some that 
were most completely debts of honor. 
I said to myself that I could manage 
But then I 
I said to him that this 


And he,—he did, as 


those myself some day. 
told no lies. 


was about all. 





he always does, the completest and 
noblest thing that can be done. He 
gave me three coupon bonds which he 








had bought only the day before, mean- 
ing them for a birthday present for his 
mother. He gave me three hundred 
and twenty dollars in cash, and he went 
with me to the office of the photo- 

hic findings people, 


with a note 





of introduction Mr. Rice gave to him, 
and gave a note, jointly with me, for 


So I 
debt that n ght, except the 
little things I had not told; and I had 
near fifty 


the chemicals and the cameras. 
was clear of I 


y dollars in my pocket. 

“* And what now?’ said he, when I 
went to thank him again the next morn- 
ing,— and he spoke to 


ily as 


me as cheer- 


if I had never caused him a mo- 
ment’s care. 

“ Well, he 
the photograph 
I hated Boston. I hated the old shop. 
I hated the Tyler Street 
hated the very color on my hands. I 


wanted me to go on with 


room. But I hated it. 


house. I 


begged him him to 
Washington. Perhaps I thought I 
should do better under his wing. I 
am ashamed to say that I had not 
then serve the 
bless her ! — though 


to let me go witl 


any special wish to 
country, — God 
I knew he was serving her so nobly. 
Nor did I know the whole meaning of 
the way of transgressors. Simply | 
hated Boston. 

“*So he told me to leave the forty- 
three dollars with Jenny, and to come 
with him the next day to Washington. 
I had never been even to New York 
before. And at Washington not once 
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did he fail me. For two or three weeks 
that I was hanging round, living at his 
charges, and hopelessly unable to doa 
thing for him, seeming like a fool, I 
suppose, because I know I felt like 
one, not once did he forget himself, 
nor speak an impatient word to me. 
And when he came unexpectedly back 
day, an hour 
after he had gone out, to say that the 
head of the Department had that morn- 


to our lodgings 


one 


ing given him an appointment for me, 
or the promise of one, in the Bureau 
of Special Supplies, he was more glad 
than I was, you would have said. Not 
really ; but he was gentle about it, and 
took to himself, and would 
have been glad if I could have believed 
that ‘The Chief’ heard of me 
from my own fame, and had sent to 
him to find out where such a rare bird 
could be caught. 





no credit 


had 


“So pleasant days began again. Jen- 
ny and the children came on. Washing- 
ton is, to my notion, the pleasantest city 
in America, if you have only the where- 
withal. Always, you see, the great 
drama is goi 





ig on before your eyes, 
and you are one of the chorus. You see 
it all and hear it all, before the scenes 


and behind, and yet are even paid for 
standing and hearing the very first per- 
formers in the world. Tragedy some- 


times, comedy sometimes, farce how 


often! melodrama every day. If you 
insure the 
But I could not 
Jenny could, and 





only obey Micawber, and 
‘result — happiness.’ 
do that, you know. 


would, if I had let her. But 1 would 
buy books, — and I would take her on 
excursions, —I don’t know, — Harrv 
went off and I got in debt again. But 


I worked like a. dog at the bureau. I 
brought home copying for Jenny. A\l- 
ways these odd jobs were my ruin. I 
was 


always hoping to help myself 


But I was early at work, 
night I screwed out the gas in 
office ; and so I got promoted. 
That helped, but it ruined too. Pro- 
motion, too, was an ‘odd job.’ I ran 
behind again, and I got promotion again. 
But when I ran behind a third time, no 
promotion came, and I — 





throu; 
and at 
the 
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“QO, no! dear Mrs. Webber. I did 
not do as Floyd or those people do. I 
did what was a great deal worse, —as 
much worse as the sin of a being with 
a heart can be than the sin of a being 
with only a brain. 

“Tn my new post I had the oversight 
of all the accounts from the Artificers’ 
Department in the field. By one of the 
intricacies, which I need not explain, 
they were in the habit of sending over 
for us to use, from the Quartermaster- 
General’s, the originals of all the re- 
ports they received, for us to see what 
ve wanted by way of confirming our 
and we then sent them all 

them. This was because we 
were ahead of them. 
weeks behindhand, and we were ‘fly,’ as 
So it happened 
that I used to see Harry’s own official 


vouchers ; 
back to 


They were some 
our jargon Called it. 


reports to their office, even before they 
read They opened 
them, you know, and sent them to us, 
—we copied what we wanted, and sent 


them themselves. 


them back again. 
“Of course I was interested in what 
I need not say that he 
was doing it thoroughly well. He loved 
He loved the country. He be- 
the cause. And off there, at 
re little post, curiously sep- 


he was doing. 
work. 
lieved in 
that stran 
arated from the grand armies, and in 
many matters reporting direct to Wash- 






s 


ington, he was cadi, viceroy, commis- 
sary, chief-engineer, schoolmaster, min- 
ister, major- general, and everything, 
under his modest major’s maple-leaves. 
It was a queer post, — just the place 
one dreams of when he fancies himself 
fit for everything, —just the place for 
an honest man, — yes, just the place for 
him. 

“ Strictly speaking, I had no right to 
his reports. But then I did read 
them. | to know what he was 
doin At last, one infernal day, I hap- 


11,03 
1KeCG 
pened to notice that he had misunder- 


] 


stood i 


one of the service regulations 
bout returns, which had made us infi- 
about returns, which had made us inf 
nite trouble 


room with 


when I was in the large 
Blenker. I knew all about 
it. But it had confused Harry. I was 
glad I observed it before they did, and 


How Mr. Frye would have preached it. 
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I wrote to him at once about it. I 
knew it might save him money to no- 
tice it; for they would stop his pay 
while they notified him. But 
he never got the letter. The next week 
and the next this same variation in his 


thins 
thing 


came in. g 
wrong, you know; but —look here — if 
I had a blank I could show you. Well, 
no matter, — but just one of those things 


I wrote. 


accounts-keeping No 


which you world’s people call ‘ red tape.’ 
Really, one part of it sprang from his 
not understanding where the apostro- 
phes belonged in ‘ Commissaries’ wa- 
goners’ assistants’ rations.’ I wrote to 
him again and again and again. Four 
letters I wrote ; but Sherman and Har- 
dee and Benham and Hayes, and I do 
not know who, were raising Ned with 
the communications, and he never got 
one of my letters. And when the sixth 
of these accounts of his came, — well, 
I was in debt, I wanted a change, — 
well, — your Doctor to-day would have 
said the Devil came. I wish I thought 
it was anybody’s fault but mine. What 
did I do, but send over to the Quar- 
termaster’s for the whole series, which 
we had sent back; and then I went up 
to the chief, I sent in my card, and I 
said to him that my attention had been 
called to this obliquity in accounts, — 
that I had warned Mr. Patrick, because 
I had formerly known him, that he was 
not construing the act correctly, — that 
he persisted in drawing as he did, and 
making the returns as he did, —and 
that, in short, though strictly it was not 
my business, yet, as it would be some 
months he papers would be 
reached in order, (this was a lie, — they 
had really come to the first of them,) 
I thought it my duty to the government 
to call attention to the matter. As we 
both knew, I said, it was an isolated post, 


rg 
beiore t 


and an officer did not pass under the 
same observation as in most stations. 
“Yes, I said all that. 
I can’t tell you wholly how or why I 
said it. I did not guess it would turn 
out as it did. I did hope I should be 
sent out on special service to inspect. 
But I did not think of anything more. 
But a man cannot have just what he 


It was awful. 











208 How Mr. Frye we 
chooses. The chief—not his old 
chief, you know, who appointed me, 
but a new Pharaoh, a real Shepherd 
King who did not know him or me — 


ie chief was one of those chiefs who 
up for r 
general by 


letail, tl 


utter incompetency in 


immense fiddling over a 


— the chief, I say, had his cigar, 
and was comfortable, and knew no 
more about this post than you do, 


and asked me, in itronizing way, 


i a} 
about it, not c« sing ignorance, but 





n r than he 
i asks you to 
tell it to him, and sits and enjoys 
I say, not l nor Uriel in the host 


of heaven would h ure enoug 
temptation, if 


enorance, an 


ive been | 
that 


to have resisted the 


Devil had f 


yn, 
1 
| 


rned i asked 





advice about keeping the peace in Pan- 
demonium. At all events, I could not 
resist. I stood,—I sat at last, when 
he asked me, —and told him the whole 
story, adorned as I chose. 

“The next day h 
and I 
hope 

| 
ing of 














vis re were reasons — our 
bureau — my own early training,’ — this, 
that, and the other. Don’t make me 
tell the whole: it s too nasty The 


end was, that to leave 
Washington with a colonel’s commis- 
sion, outranking Harry two grades, the 
right to name my staff avhen I got up- 
on the ground, and a separate commis- 
sion making m ilitary governor of 
the district of W 

report in duplicat 

to the district head - quarters. 

. , 

Harry was to report in person to the 


Department, in disgrace. 
** Here was a prize vastly higher than 
I had sought for. I was not very hap- 


/ 


tae 


py with it. But I had the gra 
to myself that I could pa 


I would even pay poor Harry, 





but then I had another qual 
remembered that there were near three 


thousand dollars due him, ut 
even a colonel’s pay and al es 





would not stand that, in the ir- 





ter. I did not go back to my own 
offi then. I went home and told 
Jenny I did not tell her where I was 
going. I only told her it was promo- 
tion, and high promotion. I bade her 
take com! that very a ernoon 
I turned over my papers and keys and 
hurri Lway. 
“T went on to Will ) I wish I 
that is not 
t there. I 
1 to see 





WI 


1s ¢ 


1 

















there was bad news, asked what brought 
me, and— well, my friends, the worst 
thing of the whole, the worst thing in 
my life, him I had su- 
persed 
“ And n believe I had the 
ice to s: t it was the sad- 
dest mom ? That was 
true eno ows! But I said 
more I dared tell him that I had had 
no dream of what in the wind. 
That I did not receive my orders till I 
had left Washington, and that I had 
not a thought or sus 1 who could 
have been caballing against him at the 
Department! I told n this, when | 
kr I had done the whole! 
“Good fellow! He cried. I be- 
] I did. He said, ‘I can’t talk 
a t it’; and he hurried away. I 
till the war was 
found the gen- 


Of 











course 
I had my 
t love me. 
people hated me. Did you hear t 
man r ; citizer 
him, and ; not h 
man to reign over us’? Bi 
ahead of my story. It was Saturday 
night that I arrived. Sunday I dressed 
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ing, leading his own horse, on which you I was a happier man t! I had 








sat or crouched a man faint as death, 


nce the day he left 


so he could hardly hold on. I made Mr. Frye stopped. And t 1 | 











McMurdy tal lupa the rox It was 
beside him f ce he | smiled « l 
‘ is prett t he rested on ac r-b : 
“¢ Hard for That is all the se I 
man, ‘but not so hard for us as for shall feel better now I ] ] 
the Graybacks.’ I shall never tell any one 
**]T don’t see that,’ said I. Butina_ one revelation of such a thi Lma 
minute I saw that the little man was tter make, where it ls 
clear grit, and tt to his cloth. thing. Solam glad to have told you.” 
“He set his teeth, and said: ‘ Not Mrs. Webber had her eyes full 
so hard for us, because we are right, tears Yo don’t ; 
and they are wrong Every d has she, 1 don’t tell how you « ‘ 
his day, Colonel. They are bound to he: 
come to grief when the clock strikes for “ That hardly bel — ) 
them.’ mon,” said he. “\ it d eo n 
* Poor little Doctor. He preached at I met Jenny, I told her the whole thine 
] ; 44 
me harder, when he s that, than the right thr 
first day I saw him, \ l vas ‘sec- ** Poor boy,’ said she; ‘it is 
ondlying it,’ and ‘in« lusioning it” to meaning to com! 
the mer I made my 1 th up to say, “* Jenny,’ said I, ‘it is ] l. Drink- 


‘ The way of tra é rs is hard, De ing is hard ; cheati is | l. You l 








tor.’ But the « ) my throat I fotind t out | r And infer 
That we ! Who nal i Dn I 
l 
was I,t I He « » har t « I L 
said 1 l | | té ] n, | ] \ 
up t t mud ; ‘] mind ls a I 
und I s to s tl way t is har ny 1 ;- she 
that ’s har - i¢ 
equ ce ft ! t h- ~ a ( I And tl I re 
me ‘I I er ¢ t my n H I 
son. Al I ( e Vv l t i l 
wav” | mule ie \ l id, «1 t { 
) } ty ] e > , , ( . 
é t er sa ) time ve § : 
* Be I Jordan ( ( This ti help e! 

hard r 1 to-1 f a « 1 I 
I did r sweal I ( y ] | , 
nd l ] 1 5 \ ( rT - with t! I \ 
elf: ‘Mighty | It is tl vay 1 l to { I ‘ 
that’s har ot the bed you lie on I \ ( ( 


misery, utter failure, beastly defeat, I That’s why I ’ve failed. Nov 


felt the first reaction from t! misery help my 
that had galled me ever since I lied to “Harry gave me both 








Harry’s face. his was the end at last. shook mi heartily, \ 

All that was the way. by. Bf * on here, beca ] I 
“ As soon as they heard of all this, |! been in the mud. I start 

of course I was relieved, in disgrace. I little patent about the clothes-brush« 


was bidden to report at Washington, I let the results look out for themselve 


just as Patrick had done. I swearto For me, all I care for now is the way. 
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I pay as I go; and I take care that “trisyllables on ality, elity, and ility, 
be an easy road to travel. and “ polysyllal i 
ame on Jast fall, and we ate our and otion.” It was threc 


” 





n, etion, 





sary quar- 
n the 





sgiving together at Jenny’s fa- ters of al 





1er’s. fourth quart f 
Chat is all my sermon.” is full of ‘illustrations of our doctrine, 





And now Frye lighted his cigar. but I will not weary you by t 
We agreed among the boarders that tition.” 
we would not mention this. But last “Old Cove,” said I, “I wish you 


Sunday, at a church I was atin Boothia would. If you would just take that 


4 


Felix, the man led us through three lesson from Mr. Frye!” Or I should 





quarters of an hour of what my grand- have said so, had the ritual a eti- 


y 
4 


father’s spelling-book would have called quette of that congregation permitted. 





GLACIAL PHENOMENA IN MAINE. 


a2? 


HREE or four years ago I begana mon people, they went by the name of 
of papers in the “ Atlanti Fiindlinge,—homeless children. They 




















M« 1, though the pe red 1 the wandering Bohe ins, 
as re ogi | ketches, had, ck 
nev a certain s¢ quence. These interpre T 
contr ions have been unavoidably | i ly 
ir r more tl tw he scan i- 
a x up the thread ; l, was t the rans- 
re me if |] ter. it . ] ed 
ther hich w ; of e € Oo 5 
view ubject t ie | of ‘ 

were two over ( I ’ 
fac I wwakened t ot | t Alps 
of ; to the ancier t n had broken their l 
of re) no investi- poured I r 
g ed them w t v lem a ( l scat- 
of i ] first V the tering then 5 j 
bot t 1 Central I ( s\ t t did 
lan hich ] their | far to not <¢ ' val- 
the h of their tual pr n; the ] ( A ; : t 
Ss ( : lar de- out 
t tered ¢ t] lain sou 
oI DS 1 t oO t] 4 t \ 4 
Jur € co! y, ha rav- n ( L 
elled n tl south 1 ] elev . t C 
had their origin in the Alps. imme! tidal ts, ¢ $ 
they attracted the attention of scientific had so art 1 ther Nature i ) 





men, these dislodged mass were so. good a teac!l that, t 
generally recognized as strangers tothe touch one set of facts, we 


alae 


soil, that in Germany, among t 





1e com- tively, and almost uncon 
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or not as we found it soaked or dry. 
We applauded 


t 


and admired the great- 
er sufferers among us: a lady who 
opened a dripping box was felt to have 
perpetrated a pleasantry ; and a Brazil- 
ian gentleman, whose luggage dropped 
scattered in the 
flood about the diligence, was looked 
upon I 


to pieces and was 


Our 
own contribution to these witty pas- 


as a very subtle humorist. 
sages was the epigrammatic display of 
1 reeking trunk full of the pretty rub- 
bish people bring away from Rome and 
Naples, —copies of Pompeian frescos 
more ruinous than the originals ; pho- 
tographs floating loose from their cards ; 
little earthen busts reduced to the lump- 
ishness of common clay ; Roman scarfs 
] 


stained and blotted out of all memory 


of their recent hues; Roman pearls 


clinging together in jelly-like, clammy 
masses. 

We were a band of brothers and sis- 
ters, as all crowded into one dili- 


Ar- 


knowing that a 


we 
gence and returned to Grossetto. 


rived there, our party, 


public conveyance in Italy — and every- 
where else — always stops at the worst 
inn in a place, made bold to seek an- 
other, and found it without ado, though 


the person who undertook to show 
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as he could. 
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our compatriot, 


was an affair that drew out all 


energy and method of 


and at a late hour we left him mov- 
ing about among the garments that 
dangled and dripped from pegs and 


hooks and lines, dealing with them as 
a physician with his sick, and tender- 
ly nursing his dress-coat, which he 
wrung and shook and smoothed and 
pulled this way and that with a never- 


1 
satisfied anxiety. he hired 


a watcher to keep up the fire and turn 


At midnight, 


the steaming raiment, and, returning at 


Forza Maggiore. 
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four o’clock, found his watcher dead 
asleep before the empty fireplace. But 
I rather applaud than blame the watch- 


er for this. He must have been a man 








of iron nerve to fall asleep amid all that 
phantasmal show of masks and disguis- 
es. What if those reeking silks had 
forsaken their nails, and, decking them- 
selves with the blotted Roman scarfs 
and the slimy Roman pearls, had in- 
ited the dress-coats to look ove1 

dripping photographs? Or if all those 


drowned garments had assumed the 


characters of the people whon 


grown to resemble, and had sat 


>: ; 9 ° 
la ae ioiommel 


to hear the 


ehost of |} 


story of her sad 





rehearse 


the Maremma? I say, if a watcher 
could sleep in such company, he was 
right to do so. 

On the third day after our return to 
Grossetto, we gathered together our 
damaged effects, and packed them into 
refractory trunks. Then we held the 


tmr , ] ; writ! } ] 1] = 
customary discussion with the landlord 





concerning the effrontery of his ac- 
count, and drove off once more to- 
wards Follonica. We could scarcely 
recognize the route for the one we had 
recently passed over; al t not 
until we came to the scene of our 

mall } und th { endl 
wreck, a found the diligence strand- 


ed high and dry upon the roadside, 


that we could believe the whole 





scape about us had been flooded three 
days before. The offending stream had 
shrunk back to its channel, and now 
seemed to feign an unco! usness of 
its late excess, and had a virtuous air 
of not knowing how in the world to ac 

count for that upturned diligence. The 
waters, we learned, had begun to sub- 
side the night alte our < tel ind 
the ve cl might have | 1 righted 
and drawn off — for it was not in tl 

least injured — forty-eight pre- 
vious) - but I suppos¢ it W not ; 
viele to touch it without orders from 
Rome. I picture it to myself still lying 
there, in l 


the heart of the marshes, anc 





thrilling sympathetic travel 
spectacle of its ultimate ruin: 


* Disfecemi Maremma.’ 
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We reached Follonica at last, and when we sat down to dinner in the 
en the cars hurried us to Leghorn. Hotel Washington, and the urbane 





tl 
We were thoroughly hymbled in spirit, head-waiter, catching the drift of our 
and had no longer any doubt that we English discourse, asked us, 
did ill to take the diligence at Civita “ Have ‘the signori heard that the 
Vecchia instead of the steamer; for French steamer, which left Civita Vec- 
we had been, not nineteen hours, but chia the same day with their dili- 
four days on the road, and we had suf- gence, had to put back and lie in port 
fered as afore mentioned. forty-eight hours on account of the 
But we were destined to be par- storm? She is but now come into 
tially restored to our self-esteem, if Leghorn, after a very dangerous pas- 
not entirely comforted for our losses, sage.” 





THE GUERDON. 


A LAIN, the poet, fell asleep one day 
£’\ In the lords’ chamber, when it chanced the Queen 
With her twelve maids of honor passed that way, — 
She like a slim white lily set between 
Twelve glossy leaves, for they were robed in green. 


A forest of gold pillars propped the roof, 
And from the heavy corbels of carved stone 
Yawned drowsy. dwarfs, with satyr’s face and hoof: 
Like one of those bright pillars overthrown, 
: 


The slanted sunlight through the casement shone, 


:) 


Gleaming across the body of Alain, — 


g 
As if the airy column in its fall 
Had caught and crushed him. So the laughing train 


Came on him suddenly, and one and all 


Drew back, affrighted, midway in the hall. 


Like some huge beetle curled up in the sun 

Was this man lying in the noontide glare, 
Deformed, and hideous to look upon, 

With sunken eyes and masses of coarse hair, 

And sallow cheeks deep seamed with time and care. 


Forth from her maidens stood Queen Margaret: 
The royal blood up to her temples crept 

Like a wild vine with faint red roses set, 
As she across the pillared chamber swept, 
And, kneeling, kissed the poet while he slept. 








to 
iS) 
io) 
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Then from her knees uprose the stately Queen, 
And, seeing her ladies titter, ’gan to frowr 

With those great eyes wherein methinks were seen 
Lights that outflashed the lustres in her crown, — 


Great eyes that looked the shallow women down. 


“ Nay, not for love,’ —’t was like a sudden bliss, 
The full sweet measured music of her tongue, — 
“ Nay, not for love’s sake did I give the kiss, 


Not for his beauty who ’s nor fair nor young, 





But for the songs which those mute lips have sung!” 
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Se visitor to the Rotunda, in the of genius. He sent for him, learned 
Capitol hi ; ! ' : 


1 














among the lai historical pictures ed from | the re When 
placed there by government, “The you wish to change yout ion, put 
Landing of Colum! I Vander- a clean shirt in u 4 e to 
lyn In the Hall of Representatives New York, and ask for ( purl 
is the full-length rtrait of Washing The manner in wil \ rlyn 
ton, Dy the same rtist These, with 1\ at S¢ rt t S - 
one in e ( Hall in New Yorl I ed the ¢ tt ol \ Tew 
think, the full-le1 portrait of Presi- months rw Ss, V I s at 
dent Mon re the onl licworks breakfa rou ( t- 
left to pr live t men of ed! at the « 
one who, had he been « of 1- see him Che servant ‘ ‘ 
elf and atte to his profession, _ficulty ut his 
would have been vy ut a superior fairly f vi t t- 
imong Amer rtists. room. |! id of st t 

Vanderl v prot of Aaron the « fl wi I t 
Burr. He bel ed to Dutch fam- boys ir 1ation w ve ( , 
ily at Kin yn, Ulster County, New he wal] traight up tot e 
York, where his father was a farmer Burr wv break tit x L « 
Near this place my father had a coun- clean s ym | - 
try residence, at wl ly la t down 1 
early summer at <« ! lled to ch, 
cumstance t I « and, ta erhaps i re by 
i! with Vander its ¢ t ri ed \ 3 
thither after the ruin derlyn as his 7 

When quite young, he was appren- Mr. Parton, in his Life of Burr, has 
ticed to a wagon-painter, and in hisem- given a modifi ( f int 
ployment remained until nearly twen- dent. I give it as 1 Van- 
ty-one. Colonel Burr, in the day of derlyn himself. 
his political and social elevation, when Every advantave w rced_ the 
stopping at the tavern at Kingston, was young artist in his prof l he 
shown some drawings by this country soon justified the ood « of his 


| fied 
boy, in which he discovered the marks patron. He was sent to E pe to 
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remain for several years, and returned 
in 1801, at which time Burr thus men- 
tions him in a letter to Thomas Mor- 
ris Mr. Vanderlyn, the young paint- 
er from Esopus, who went about six 
years ago to Paris, has recently re- 
T l ha n¢e impr ed his time ind 
talents in 2 nner that does very 
oT { him S tren al ( 
] From ne samples 
: I left here, he is pro- 
no to be t first painter that 
n r ever has 1 America.” 
| t ti hat h pa ted 
] Bur l 5 
{ t i } he Ss ] fi 1 
I 2S pre 
f » D Life of Burr. “ Van 
I r 4, I | ae | 
4 | 4 | ‘ 7 
\\ itron was compelled to 
T ) n I Va I 1 was 
t remained il when all 
{ the worl to have 
VE vy. ( is ft oni in 
( »f knew tl secret his- 
t ( y VW 1 Burr was in 
] s in London, “at eight 
et und when, we art 
to vrapher one American 
irie S ad tte to the secret,” 
\ S ul ibtedly the “ one 
H VW S ex ely chary of 
cS those times, particularly 
when t iformation was wanted for 
t] res Just after Burr’s death, a 
writer in New York got up a popular- 
ized biogra of him (long since for- 
gotten), and called on Vanderlyn for 
materials t could extract no infor- 
mation from him. 
But,” said the writer, “ tell me some- 
thing about Burr’s private life.’ 


You had better let Burr’s private 


ne,” was Vanderlyn’s significant 





that Burr, while 


cot him to drawa 


ynce told me 
Paris, 
pl ture ofa rock in the « 


141 
Waves WIICILY 


they were in 
cean, with the 


dashing about it, sur- 


rounded by the motto, “ Nothing moves 
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me.” He wished to have it engraved 
for a seal, and Vanderlyn says it was 
lustrative of Burr’s charac- 

heard, indeed, from one 


, that it 


was a favorite 








his | 

; yt] r little st Ww \ I n 
o! told me, has often ¢« irre to! 
d life, whe wonder hoy O 
ple could have the cons o do 
different things. While with \ r- 
] n France. Burr ¢ ‘ . 
l 1 to do on r f ich 
! e! rank, n the wine con 
versati t k place 

| Che fact is, Colonel, I can’t do 
it; my ¢ ice won 

B. Po ! ] ) ! ha { othe 
people cor ices, too 


When Burr returned to America, in 
1812, after his exile I 
I ed in New York this gene 
tion ca t imagine how t cit as 
€ rified one morning by the brief 
I ( the paper Aaron Burr has 
returned to the city, and resumed the 
practice of tl law at Nassau 
Street At that time the community 
imagine how he reached 
\ derlyn once told m« 





the st of this return of 
struggles in Europe, of his departure 
from France, and of his o€ home 





under the name of He and 


Vanderlyn 


and were 


were in 


both, as usual, entirely out 


of funds, (Burr 





journal, 


Vander 


writes in 


“presque sans sous,’”’) when 


lyn negotiated with three gentlemen to 
furnish Burr with the passage-money, 
and painted 

Mr. Parton gives an account of Burr’s 


their portraits in payment 


borrowing money in Paris for this pur- 
pose. 


In 1807, the E 


mperor Napoleon of- 
fered a gold medal for the best origi 
nal picture at the Exhibition of the 
Louvre, for the following year. Van- 


derlyn was then in Rome, where he 
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painted his great picture of “ Marius 
on the Ruins of Carthage,” and sub- 


mitted it for the prize. There were 
twelve hundred pictures exhibited by 
European artists, but the “ Marius” 
took the medal. 

Napoleon himself is said to have 
been exceedingly struck with the gran- 


He 
| 


ne purchaser of the 


deur of its design. was anxious 
indeed to become t 


picture, and to have it placed perma- 


nently in the Louvre ; but 


decline d, as he 


Vanderlyn 
wished to it to 


It is 


carry 
his own country. stated that the 
Emperor passed through the gallery, 
accompanied by the Baron Denon and 
his artistic staff, and inspected all the 
pictures. Then he walked quickly 
back to “Marius,” and brin 


down his forefinger, 


the ging 
L 


as he pointed to 
it, said, in his usual rapid way, “ Give 
the medal to that! 

After the peace of 1815, Vanderlyn 
i America, 


for 


brought the picture to 
: , 


1: 1 
been exhibited 


and 
when it had 
time in our Atlantic 


some 


ter, 





cities, the pain 

failing in his hopes of founding a great 

public gallery, (for at that time there was 

little l 

to the late Leonard Kip, Esq., of New 

York. In the correspondence on this 
} 


subject, Mr. Kip said, in one of his let- 


taste for art in our country,) sold it 


ters: “ The principal reason which in- 
duces me to make this offer for it is, that 
it is not only the work of an American 
artist, but of one who is a descendant, 
like myself, of a Dutchman, and one of 
the old settlers of 


4} Seay 7? = 
he country. In his 


reply, Vanderlyn writes : “I prefer that 
the picture should belong to a public 
gallery. If I fail, I am not aware that 
I can place it in better hands, with ref- 
erence to individuals, than your own, 
or where the same flattering considera- 
tions in behalf of author would 
be entertained, — considerations which 


the 


have their full value with an artist of 
the Dutch school.” 

The work is intended to represent 
Marius, when, after his defeat by Sylla, 
and the desertion of his friends, he had 
taken refuge in Africa. He had just 
landed, when an officer came and thus 
addressed him: “ Marius, I come from 
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the Prator Sextilius, to tell you that he 
to set foot in Africa. If 
you obey not, he will support the Sen- 


forbids you 


ate’s decree, and treat you as the public 
mb with 


enemy.” Marius, struck dt 


> 


indignation on hearing this, uttered not 


a word for time, but regarded 


the officer with a menacing aspect. At 


some 


length, being asked what answer should 
and 


said he, “that thou hast seen 


be carried to the governor, “ Go 
tell him,” 


Marius sitting on the ruins of Car- 





thage.” Thus, in the happiest manner, 
he held up the fate of that city and his 
own as a warning to the Pretor. 

He sits, after having delivered this 


answer, with his toga just falling 
and leaning on his short 
sword. His 
feet; the ruins of 


] 
are around 


shoulders 
Roman helmet is at his 
: , 

Rome’s ok 


him; and at a distance, 


through the arches of the aqueduct, 
are seen the blue waters of the Medi- 
terranean. Under his left hand is the 
openin g of one of those mighty sewers 


which now form the only remains of 


ient Carthage, and at his right el- 





bow is an overthrown Phoenician altar, 
on which we can trace the sculptured 
ray } } rlande« n th 1; 

ram's head and gariands. In the dis- 


tance is atemple, with one of its pillars 


among the 


fallen, while a fox is seen 
ruins in front of its portico. 

The figure of Marius was copied 
by Vanderlyn, in Rome, from one of 
’s guards, remarkable for 


d head 


the Pope his 


Herculean proportions, the 
taken bust of Marius, 
; 





was from a 


bearing his name, which had been 
dug up in Italy. Any one familiar 
with the ruins in the South of Eu- 


rope will at once recognize the com- 
position of the different parts of the 
picture. The temple in the background 
is similar to the Parthenon at Athens; 
the massive remains which tower over 
the Marius are 
of the villa of Hadrian, ne: 
while the ruined aqueduct i 


head of like those 


ur Rome; 


n the dis- 
tance is copied from the Claudian aque- 
broken arches, 
sweeps over the desolate Campagna, 
the city to the distant Alban 


duct, which, with its 
from 


Hills. 
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The picture itself is one with regard 
to which the judgment of all acquainted 
with such subjects has, for the last 
sixty years, confirmed the decision of 
the Frenc 


} 
utterly un 


h Academy. 
like most modern paintings, 
laring, chalky 

the 


It is something 


‘ heir orht , 
of their light, ¢ 


aevo 


appearance, and characterized by 








de ed coloring and severe sim- 
plicity of the old masters. The tension 
of the muscles of Marius’s right arm, 
compared with the relaxed languor of 
the k the fine disposition of light 


a shade, the reflection of the crimson 
toga { body, the anatomical skill 
in the drawing of the figure, and the 
ster ression of the countenance, 
are points on which artists have always 
dwe Tuckerman, in his “ Artist Life,” 
has tl ummed up his description: 


odies the 


andest ph 


ture of Marius eml 


1 ise, 
and 


iaracter in its 


that of endurance; its 


suggests 
noblest association, that of patriotism. 


It is a type of manhood in its serious, 


resis energy and indomitable cour- 
age, U imphant over thwarted ambi- 
tion, 1 stern, heroic figure, self-sus- 


calm, seated in meditation 








amid prostrate columns, which symbol- 
ize his fallen fortunes, and an outward 
solit which reflects the desolation 
of his exile.” 


lwelt at some lenctl 


1 
because it is V: ler] 





: 
certainly one of the most cele- 
historical pictures in the coun- 


because, having belonged to 





a private family for two generations, 
it is now known to the public only by 
reputation, or through the medium of 
an indifferent engraving published by 


New York Art Union in 1842. 


ng 
l- 


| 


two 


grand traits of the painti 


Ss massiveness and deep-toned co 


oring ould not be represented in any 
way by an engraving. Some interest- 
ing facts with regard to it are con- 
tained in a letter addressed to the 
writer by Vanderlyn, and here printed 
verbatim. 


“The picture was painted in Rome, 
year of my stay 
Rome was well adapt- 


ring 


] ¢ the second 
there, — 1807. 
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ed for the painting of such a subject, 
abounding in classical ruins, of which I 
endeavored to avail myself, and I think 
it better Is and 


furnishes models 
specimens of the human form and char- 


al 
alisO 


acter than our own country, or even 


France or England. And it is much 


more free from the fashion and frivoli- 


ties of life than 


The 


when ex] 


most all otl 
Marius 


, from the 


reception met in Rome, 


ibited artists there 


from various parts of Europe, was full 
as flattering to me as the award of the 


N t oleon gold medal which it re 





the next year in Paris. It gave me 
reputation there, and from an impartial 
source, mostly strangers to me. I had 
the pleasure of having Washington All 
ston for a neighbor in Rome,—an ex- 
cellent friend and companion, whosé 





| 
encouraging counsels I found 
all 


= 1 
sympathized 


] - , + h 
embDarrassments he 


with me. We 


me, as in my 
readily 


were the only American students of art 


in Rome at that time, and regretted not 
to have had a few more, as was the 
case with those from most other coun- 
tries. In a stroll on the Campagna, 


between Rome, Albano, an iscall, 


i 
in the month of May, in company with 


a couple of other students, one a Rus- 


sian, we came upon the old ruins of 


Roma Vecchia, where a fox was started 
from its hiding-place ; and this was the 


" 1: 
n the dis- 


cause of my introducing one 


tance of my picture, — too trifling a fact, 
perhaps, to mention. 

“ T left Rome in December, and arrived 
in Paris in the beginning of 1808, and 
exhibited my picture there in the spring, 
at the public exhibition of the Louvre, 
it received the medal through the 
He had first 


and expressed 


where 
of Baron Denon. 


hands 


it in studio, 
himself thus in favor of the picture: 
‘Cela porte un 


which was precisely what I had aimed 


seen my 


grand caractére,’ — 





at. Denon was an excellent judge of 
pictures, and well qualified to be at the 
head of the direction of the Musée 


Royale, &c. I never made any effort 
there to procure a sale for it, as my 
wish was to take it home, to form the 
origin of a gallery for our city, which 








was always my desire. But when I 
became embarrassed through the cost 


of my “ Rotunda,” I would have been 


glad to have found a purchaser, and 


was willing to cede the picture to your 
esteemed father 

It would probal 
for Vanderlyn ha 


Europe. 


y have been better 
; . y : 
1 he remained in 


There, he was in an atmos- 


phere of art; his triumph over the Eu- 
ropean artists had given him a high 
reputation; he was on the road to 


fame and fortune; and he had every 
incentive to labor. As it was, he re- 
turned to settle down into indolence 


He first built in New York, for t ex- 





hibition of panoran the “ Rotunda 
which for many years behind 
the City Hall. But the enterprise did 
not succeed; | was unable to pay 
the | il I tne et r | issed ¢ t 
of his hands This se d to dispirit 
and sour 1; he 1 there s no 
taste for art in that new commun 
und for the remainder of his long life 
he see ea I embit re igainst the 
country for not properly reciating 
his works. 

He returned to Kingston, his birth 
place, and there, as I have before men- 
tioned, I often him duri my boy- 
hood. For near t vears there 


1 
| 


lank 


entire | 
that 


ortra 
I 


seems to have been , 


life. During 


painted scarcely any 





in his time he 
and no 


other works of which I am aware ex- 





nude), which I have for 


many 
traits of 


years, and his full-length 
Monroe and Washington, to 


before alluded. 


t - 
por 


which I have For the 
latter, he 


thousand dollars, but when it was placed 


was to have been paid one 
in the Hall of Representatives, the mem- 
bers of Congress were so much pleased 
with it that they voted him twenty-five 
hundred. 

Vanderlyn painted very slowly and 
elaborately, as I know to 
Believing that Burr’s estimate of him 


my cost. 


was correct, and that he was our ablest 
American artist, I had always been 
very desirous to have him paint the 


inte y, » cy r 
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] 
+ 


father and mother. In 





portrai 


ts of my 





3, accidentally meeting him in New 
York, I proposed to him to undertake 


but he declined, alleging 


that he had no studio. I found him 
living at an obscure French boarding- 





h Street, and I proposed 








to him to come to my fathers hou 
and use the library as a studio. So 
] came, blocked up the wv aows, @xX 
cept as re place in the top of one of 
t 1 began his pictures. It S 
in the autumn when he « menced, 
an he winter was nearly over \ n 
he finished. I wanted to use the libra 
I for my studies, and tired en y I 
V at the long exclusion. My moth- 
€ sat or 1 couple ofl rs n tne 
I I I ind ny it! A 1 tl er- 
noon ich of them had abou ty 
t s. In this way the wv e winter 
was ent He made c res, of 
r rs¢ it the victir ers felt 
that the cost was too g1 

During this time my fa 
d ta CcISCOVE d t t tl N 
eold n l was paw! N 
for thirty dollars, and r t 
ter | y it some tin t 

to \V lerlyn. The Napoleon med- 
l e) ited u er the « 1 of th 
Baron Denon, were celebt 1 Eu- 
I This one was the medal always 
used by the Emperor for rewarding civil 
services. On one side was a splen- 





did head of Napoleon, : 





of laurel, within 





ant space ior el! 


the recipient, and the 


ard. Vanderlyn’s medal had 


reason 





engraved on it, — 
EXPOSITION 
AU SALON 
DE 1308. 
seniiianss 
JouN 
VANDERLYN 
PEINTRE. 
The year 1842 brought what should 
have been a gleam of sunshine to the 
disappointed 


irtist. Congress resolved 


to fill the remaining panels in the Ro- 
tunda of the Capitol with historical pic- 


tures, and one of them was allotted to 























Vanderlyn. He was to receive twelve 
the | dollars, which sum was paid 
] ] bo wahtie of J . 
uments wnue the work was 
ot y « He went nm iatel to 
hy ( S a more conve t plac for 








a $ 
eal rs was gone; he was old and 
o03 . 
hr th and spirits ind h S 
| pride had given way in the 
I ior l 
| . wD ] oo 
In [ was in | ( lr- 
y e picture, found that it 
\ unde t ! d of a 
‘ 1 artist 1 1 Var rlvt 
’ 
i Ot « 1rsé 1e ¢ cep- 
t n were his ow ut I} 
l uC vor In fact 
— , 1 
nO ¢ r with Var ’ early 
( r il vine t Cr n- 
i Place t € 
‘ M 5 in ou See iat they 
. J 
I xecuted € I 
' ’ : 
i iS st ( | e- 
, ; 
vel or the ( masters the 


Wishing to see whether I could not 
pr re the Napoleon medal, I sought 
for Va rlyn, and at length found him 
in the ry of the Louvre, where he 
was copying pictures for some gentle- 
man in Boston. I soon discovered that 
he was in an awful humor, perfectly 
er ered against his country, not- 
withs the late government pat- 
ronace. In the course of our con- 
versation, he ended one of his usual 
tirades with this remark: “No one 


but a professional quack can live in 
America. There’s the Lawrence fam- 
ily in New York; they 





brought for- 


ward a auack. 
This alluded to the fact that they 
had been the patrons of ——, then a 


ind had brought 


shea artist, 





into notice. The remark, how- 
ever, was intended for my own particu- 
lar and especial benefit, as he knew 
that I had married one of the Lawrence 
family. Without apparently noticing 
the personal character of his speech, I 
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Vanderlyn, that Mr. Lawrence, in the 
latter part of his life, did not employ 


, but took up Inman.” 


‘Humph! he was another 





in,” was his rep] >If 
not gained anything b Y ra 
diversion 
One d beine wi } in the 
Louvre, I determined to | to the 
5 ect o he medal. J I 
interested al it, for 5 
of course worth 1 ! t ~ to 
: ; 
T on ¢ iT 1 * 








the se! I re m \ ed 
to get a copy of the N medal 
put { Ss so m year Ss r I ] ive 
set Id not 1 er which it 
was. you let 1 e it d 
to select the copy ? 


“eT ; ; +} 
ng.) rhe fact is, sir, the 





10t now in my possession.” 
Another pause, while I thought, It 


is as I suspected; he has pawned it 





being in want of funds, I was obliged 
pl 1 the hands of a friend. I 
shall keep the medal as ] ; I live 





This was the confirmation of my 
fears, and, believing the case hopeless, 
we parted. 

That evening I went to the American 
Legation. Our Minister, William Ru- 
fus King (who died while Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States), was not at 
home, and I saw Mr. Martin, the Sec 
retary of Legation. I was telling him 

llustrat- 
ing his bitterness, when he said, “I can 


some of Vanderlyn’s speeches, i 


show you something as good as that! 
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He opened a drawer and took out 


a manuscript, which he informed me 
was a memorial addressed by Vander- 
lyn to the 
his grievances. 


American Minister, detailing 
These were certainly 
very amusing, and for the most part 
entirely imaginary, the paper being a 
general complaint against Mr. Cass, 
our former Minister to France. Two 
s will do for spec imens. 
Mr. Cass had actually sent Vander- 
lyn an invitation to his balls! “ As if,” 
writes Vanderlyn, “ such places of van- 
2 fit places for me!’ 


yt been invited, 





ity and fashion 
Probably, if he had 


that neglect would have been cited as 





the cause of complaint. 
Again, Mr. Cass, in speaking to Van- 
Ameri- 


a youn 


derlyn about Healy, or 
can artist patronized by Louis Philippe, 


— had expressed his admiration of him 





for not letting his success “turn his 
head,” and had comm his sim- 
plicity and modesty. Whereupon the 


indignant Vanderlyn comments thus: 


remarks as a re- 


j 


“1 considere 


flection on myself, implying that I was 


marked b site qualities.” 
It is lent from this how perfectly 
-} } 

morbid me. 


rs later, Vanderlyn 





returned his picture, which 


is now Capitol, and which is al- 
together inferior to his earlier works. 





Some t 
logge, the artist, came over in char 


Powers’s Greek Slave, and went to my 


ufter, in January, 1848, Kel- 


mother’s (as lovers of art often did), 
with the request that he might see the 
“ Marius.” 


Bishop (Burgess) of Maine, being there 


My brother-in-law, the late 


at the time, went in to show it. He 
wrote me, that he had gathered, from 
his conversation with Kellogg, that the 
Napoleon medal had been brought to 
this country 

Whereupon I made another effort to 
procure it. I wrote to Vanderlyn, and 
finally he informed me that it was in 


the han 


ls of a gentleman in New York, 
id brought it from Paris, and 
held it for a loan of some fifty-six dol- 


] 
i 


who 





lars. After some correspondence he 
allowed me to redeem it, and papers 


were exchanged by which I became 
bound to restore it only to himself per- 
sonally. 

A few months afterwards, Crawford, 
the sculptor, sent to me, in the name 
of a number of artists, to inquire 
whether they could redeem the medal, 
which they wished to present as a com- 
pliment to Vanderlyn. I declined, for 
it was the second time it had been in 
the possession of my family, and, if re- 
turned to Vanderlyn, it would probably 
soon again pass out of his hands. It 
best that it should go with the 


And so it remained with me. 





thin the next six months, both Van- 
1 and Crawford died. 





Vanderlyn had come back to the 
country, as poor as ever. He had 
spent the instalments of his twelve 
thousand dollars as fast as he received 





t Age, too, was creep over 

him, and he must before this time 
} .¢ the 

have reached his threescore years and 

ten. After my father’s death he used 

to write to me occasionaily, for he 


seemed to consider my owner » of the 





1} 
“ Marius” a tie between us, — general- 
ly to complain of his treatment by the 
world, and once to tell me of a raffle 
he had arranged to dispose of his two 

TI 


pictures of Niagara Falls. The draw- 


ing never took place, nor did I ever 
hear what became of the paintings. 
From my recollection of them, I do 
not think they possessed great merit. 
Landscape-painting was not his forte. 
He had retreated back to Kingston, 
where he died in poverty about 1850, 
ending life where it began. Some years 
after his death, I cut from a newspaper 
the following account of a visit to his 
grave: “The writer yesterday stood 
beside the grave of Vanderlyn, the 
artist. He is buried near the southern 
extremity of the beautiful village of the 
dead, called ‘Wiltwyck Cemetery,’ at 
Kingston, N. Y. There is no stone, 
nor even mound, to mark the spot: 
only a few vines twining and intertwin- 
ing, like the network of the life that 
was, but which now is forever ended. 
Patches of snow lay on the ground, 
and the trees still stood disrobed, save 

















where, here and there, on the compact 
foliage of the cedars, the snow clung, 


making them seem like those twilight 
spectres which, in the old Norse le- 


were said to haunt ruins.” 


oucn 1S 


he melancholy story of one 


who might have been one of the first 
artists our country has produced. He 
left, however, little behind him. Be- 
sides the pictures I have mentioned, 
there are only a few portraits among 


the old New York 
Why he did not paint more, I 


families. 
do not 
in writing to his daughter, 


‘ Vanderlyn is run down 


with upphic tions for portraits, all of 
which, without discrimination, he re- 
fuses Probably he neglected por- 
traits while dreaming of grand histor- 
ical pictures which he néver had appli- 
cation enough to paint. 

As is usual in such cases, no sooner 
was lead, than the community began 


to wake up to an appreciation of his 


It 
] 
s 


I 
merits as an artist. 
tion of what I 
fath« rt i i 
that the world 
The “ M; 
1834, “ will 
when you and I care nothing about it. 


was the realiza- 
‘ of 
his complaints 
s works. 


him 


] . 
letter 


in 


ly to 


fount 


my 





undervalued hi 


rius,” he writes to in 
probably be more valued, 


The people of Kingston began sudden- 
ly to feel a pride in the 


townsm 


fame of their 


un, and wrote to me to ask if I 
] to place 
A 


number of public galleries made the 


sell them the “ Marius ”’ 





irt-house of their village. 
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same proposal; but the propositions 
“ Marius” is 
now on the Pacific coast, where, at the 


declined, and the 


were 


> 


time when Vanderlyn was sketching his 


hero in the “Eternal City,” the soil 
he wi ] 


ild Indian 


was trodden only by t 


or the Franciscan missionary. 
And now, as I write, I look up a 
Marius, and there he is, as grand as 


when he came from the artist’s hand, 
More tl 
generations have passed away since 
tl hi i lust ; 


the Roman artists, the great Emperor, 


the Bar ic staff, 


50 


many years ago. lan two 


at time ; s early admirers are d 


on Denon and his artist 


the men who gathered before the pic- 
ture when first shown in New York, all 
are gone; but Marius still looks out 

h are 


from the canvas, the tints of which 
only mellowed and softened i 


mite 





think of the old Jerony 
when Wilkie was in the Refectory 
the Escurial, looking at Titian’s famous 
picture of the Last Supper, said to him: 
‘I have sat daily in sight of that pic- 


Dur- 


ture for nearly threescore years 


ing that time my companions have 
dropped off, one after another, —all 
who were my seniors, all who were 


my contemporaries, and many or most 
of those who were younger than my- 


self; more than one generation has 


passed away, and there the figures in 
the picture have remained unchanged ! 


] 


I look ] 


at them, till I sometimes think 
that they are the realities, and we are 
but the shadows!” 





THE 


F from the late war, and the peace 
now concluded, Italy should fail to 


learn a decisive lesson for the future, 
and the democratic party fail to per- 


ceive the path to be followed in pursuit 
of that future, we should be driven to 
despair of both. 

War for Venice, a war to regain our 


REPUBLIC 


AN ALLIANCE. 


own territory and our own frontier 
become a necessity, —the supreme 
lition both of securit 
honor. All men felt that, until t 
tional question was solved, and Italy 
no st ible 
intry 
we de- 





scle conc 


secure from foreign attack 


organization of the co 


All felt that, if 


internal 
was possible. 
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sired to place ourselves in a condition 
which would enable us, in the prob- 
able case of the non-fulfilment of the 
September Convention, to concentrate 
all the forces of the country upon the 
solution of the Roman question, it was 


of the first necessity to secure our- 
selves against an Austrian invasion, by 
gaining possession of the Rhetic, No- 
ric, and Carnic Alps. 

The Venetians, owing to the exer- 
for 


r 


tions of our party, were preparin 


insurrection. The ruinous state of 
Italian finance imperatively demanded 
such reforms and such economy as 
were impossible of realization so long 


as the Damoclean sword of war was 











suspended over our 

come impossible for o 

hold back any longet 

risk. Action ce upon. Had 
they really w#//ed it, victory was cer- 


tain. 


The monarchy had had five years to 








prepare; it had had unlimited supplies 
or mone in ¢ 
and a country resig 
of misgo rnn it 
fa ( W 
r t} whol 
© eT t] 
caesci on <¢ 
or I 
The n uirchy, it rder to remain the 
sol tched ( he field, de- 


manded unlimited powers, botl finan- 


; ] y t liti ] +] rant ] 
Clai and pol Ca they were granted. 
Reluctantly ind « under the pres- 
sure of public opinion, it demanded 


twenty tnousa 





thousan iz 





demanded that all | 
nify their adhesion to the war: it was 
done. It demanded of Garibaldi the 
support of his name and the aid of his 
genius, without conditions: he gave 
both. 


These concessions, so blindly made 





to a power that had repeatedly betrayed 
alike the desires and the 
the nation, were mistakes; but our 
present purpose is only to show that 
the monarchy obtained everything it 
demanded, and everything that was 
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necessary for the overthrow of every 


obstacle in its path. The majority of 





the republicans —albeit full of dis- 
trust and evil presentiment believed 
that, although the national question 
of unity and the internal question of 


liberty were based upon one and the 
same principle, yet their field of appli- 
cation was different ; they held that, | 

uniting with the monarchy in the en- 
deavor to eman ipate up ls of two 
millions of Italians from a foreign yoke, 


they did not for a single day abdicate 





their right of republican apostolate ; and 
they considered that that right would 
be strengthened ind confirmed by the 
full t f the luty o coml 
1 aid of their Italian br 
! ibered that the nation, al- 
oh st | unprepared to lopt i Det- 
ter system of internal government, was 
eagerly desirous for war; and they 
knew that the true method for those 
who sought to educate 1 convince 
the n could never be that of hold- 





race, of a Napoleonic intervention in 
he Ital 


in war; they knew that the 
| 1d } 


monarchy would invoke that interven- 


‘ 
t 





ion on ti lioht + ret + 1 +} 
tion on ie SugHntest pretext ; tney 
con I 

mona! ( 

tt? it + 

men rec a. 


tened to acti 





unteers. 





The monarchy entered the field with 
thre hundred and fifty thousand reg- 
ular troops, one hundred thousand * 

TI} c } Yr 
n nt r eh tt } \ 
l i sand mn 
I W " t they i i 
thou rl ed then t 
first time rder t t dent of su 
t | to t econd 
ie i to I rt fact their having 
done The ab correct figures. 

















r 
} 
time 
Che 
, 
{ 
t 
- 
T 
it 
( 
Tr 
I 
( 
] 
! 
lar 
ol 
t 
{ rs 
1aca 
Dp in 
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iational guards, thirty thou- 


teers, and the whole nation 


$ a reserve upon territory 
ry single man was a sworn 


emy. 


id one hundred and fifty 





n in The war with 
ered possible to aug- 
numl any case. Yet 





) ide of the Alps, on 
the Save, by the shores 
along the Carpathian 
lungary, Galicia, and Bo- 


Servia, — half of the popu- 


ch is under Austria, — 

















ind other Austrian prov- 
the Southern Slavonians, 
rightly conducted, would 
( ) th very 
\ it would 
to Ital ( tiative of 
t of the l W yuld 
r her t I oluble 
1 « I t which 
, 

( ed ye path of 

progress in the Eas 
constitute It 1 first 
! 1 red r arbi- 
Europe question one 

41 


' 
tisma « . 
since Villafranca, and 
é nce into vig 
ints respect 
, : , 
i ¢ vec is bene 
_ 


like ours, a national re- 


rovernment would have ac- 





cepted the vast and holy mission set 
before them, blessing and adoring the 
God of Italy. <A national government 
would have felt that Italy only exists 


in virtue of the right of revolution ; 


that she had naught to do with diplo- 
macies, naught to do with treaties and 
alliances, save with those peoples 
called, like herself, to the conquest of 


their own freedom ; that her banner is 





the banner of a 


7 


ciple, — the prin- 





ciple of nationality, and they would 
have boldly raised that banner in the 
face of friends and foes. 

A national government would have 
understood that, in order to preserve 
the country from the ruin of repeated 
wars, and to vanquish Austria, not 


once, but forever, it was necessary to 


dismember her; and that this necessi- 
ty for the dismemberment of the Aus- 





trian empire pointed out tl 


id Southern Slavonia as 





Vienna, a 


objective points of the war. 














\ nat 1 government \ have 
instantly convoked an It i- 
ment had none such been already 
assembled, — and bade them watch 
over the internal security of the coun 
try, and keep open every path through 
W h aid might reach t ] var, 
saying to them, Wai é y Ms; 
and see that neither from weak no? 
27 f we fail in ou z ts o- 
Y 

\ national government wot ve is- 
sued a proclamation to t Italian peo- 
pl Ss x, Hold yours t/ f- 
é } l ) 1S “uy? } } A 

rf 1s we do our auty « (or- 
enara y als ] to 7 ; US 
hould r y to dra l / j 

/ Italia round 7 » be 

conquered. 

na V 1 have 
address¢ nother pré Y to the 
Dp s now subject to Aust ng 
to them Arise! It 1 y Ss 
your ny; yours the ports ig the 
é rn co of t Adriatic d 
Istria, which we shall set free, across 
which sea we will form the alliance of 


freemen with you.” 


A national government would 


@ 
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opened unlimited registers of volun- 


teers ; would have organized the Hun- 


garian legions, and the thousands of 


Poles, — sons of the last insurrection, — 
now wandering over Europe; it would 
have placed them with their national 
flags in the vanguard of our army ; 
then, leaving two intrenched camps be- 
hind to guard Lombardy and the ex- 
treme Po, would have sent two hun- 
dred thousand regulars to push on by 
way of Laybach and Udine to Vien- 
na, would have given the command of 
our fleet 
had destroyed the enemy’s fleet, would 


to Garibaldi, and, when he 


have poured fifty thousand volunteers 
beyond the Adriatic into Croatia and 
Hungary. 

Had this plan appeared too daring, — 
which, however, it was not, — a nation- 
al government would have arranged to 
have an insurrectionary outbreak fre- 
cede the war along the zone of the Alps, 
and, first occupying the Trentino to its 
farthest frontiers by the regular troops, 
would have brought the main body of 
the the field 
Quadrilateral and Venice; in 


army into between the 
either 
case contriving a simultaneous move- 
ment by the volunteers in Southern 
Slavonia. 

The monarchy, however, — as if de- 
sirous of proving to Europe that insur- 


gent Italy would have no other allies 


2 
than the agents of despotism, — chose 
for its sole ally Bismarck ; who, being 
decided to make war upon Austria for 
his own purposes, would have afforded 


the 





Italy all the aid she required from 
mere force of things, and without any 
effort on her part. 

The monarchy —as if dreading above 
all things that the people should ac- 
quire the 


consciousness of their own 


strength — elevated distrust into a sys- 
tem ; 
tioned 


dismissed the parliament; sanc- 
the 
press, and against all public meetings 
It first refused all aid 
} 


exceptional laws against 
or associations. 


from the volunteers, and then, when 
compelled by the public excitement to 
accept them, limited their number to 


twenty thousand ; then, urged again by 
the threatening attitude of the people, 
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agreed to accept double that number, 
but refused to allow either riflemen or 
guides (indispensable elements of every 
army) among them ; then, — once more 
compelled to yield, — stipulated that 
they should provide their own horses 
and rifles. 

The monarchy purposely introduced 
an unworthy element among tl 
them 


> voiun- 





teers; gave unpopular and in- 


capable superior officers ; armed them 
with old muskets, carrying only one 


fourth as far as the rifles of the enemy ; 
and, in order to make them appear use- 
less and incapable, first sent them to do 


battle amid almost inaccessible moun- 
— 


ed them 


tains, and then abruptly reca 
to occupy points already strongly de- 
ended. 

The monarchy refused Garibaldi’s re- 
quest when he asked the command of 
the fleet ; refused him all access to the 
Adriatic ; disallowed all insurrection in 
Trentino the 
war ; abstained from occupying Tri- 


Venice and the before 


} 


este, though it was left, as the govern- 
ment well knew, for more than twenty 
days without a single soldier, in the 

] National Guard, 


sole keeping of the 
whom 


three fourths of were Italians ; 
declined the movement offered by the 
held back the 


fleet in absolute inaction, and then. as 


Southern Slavonians ; 
if in mockery of the outcry raised by 
the country, sent it to sea unprovided 
with the most necessary stores of war, 
and under the command of a man al- 
ready notorious for his utter incapacity, 
to the meaningless enterprise upon Lis- 
sa, which ended in defeat. 

The monarchy, rejecting the advice 
of Prussia and of the best military 
men of Italy, in order to follow sugges- 
tions 


from Paris, sent a portion of the 


army, under the command of the author 


of all the disasters of 1848. upon an im- 
possible enterprise against the Quadri- 


lateral, which, combined with the fabu- 
lous disorder of all the secondary oper- 


ations, and the total want of ensemble 


in marches and manceuvres, resulted 
in the overthrow of Custozza. After 
this. whether from cowardice or some 


unknown cause, exaggerating the im- 
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portance of the defeat, the monarchy 
its arms, until, 
for 


rested on 
treaty 
— 


ied Cialdini to 


inexplicably 


when already in peace, it 


despate invade where 


there were no enemies, and recalled 


- the 
generals who had attempted any se- 


only one of the regular 


rious operation — from the Trentino, 
when he was within a few miles of the 
capit l. 

Che iniquitous flight from Milan in 


1848, Novara, Custozza, and Lissa, — 
been the results of the only 
undertaken 


Foreign rulers, — 


( r 


monarchy has 





yut foreign aid. 


we say it with a grief that passes words, 
— though at times guilty of crime, have 
at least shrunk from dishonor. 





It was natural that the peace that fol- 
be upon a par with the 


" 1 1 ’ 
iOwetl s ula 


war; but the monarchy contrived even 


to surpass the point of disgrace already 
re C 


The monarchy has submitted to hear 
I do not give back 





f ty 7 scp ana 


this Italian territory to those who are 
una ind unworthy to conguer it for 
7 » , y : 
thems . tL fling the now useless en- 
> - ' 
C1U77107 AQ? at lie feet oy the ¢ espot Who 
has a 7 wrung an Italian province 





ywardice, and who still de- 


p r, or 
Tak t as an 


7 
your own wmetropolts. 


alwts Jrowm Hii, 27 he 














ch to bestow tt upon you 

The monarchy has submitted to hear 
the usurper of Rome and Nice declare: 
I. a fo ner, bestow upon you as 
alms 7 Italiau province which you 
are incapable of winning for yourselves 
by ms You shall henceforth 
do homage as vassals, not to Austria, 
but 

\ e monarchy has swallowed 
tl le insult. Had it not, a few 
years € re, upon erou yet teem- 
ing wv Italian blood, swallowed tl 
ins c 1 peace concluded by an 
rT ) uch but a few steps dis- 
tant from the king, yet deigned no 
wi t i I will not say to ask 
co 1, but not even to inform him of 
the al t decision ? 

And this peace, — though this is of 


small moment compared to dishonor, — 
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this peace is ruinous to Italy. In- 
trenched within the Alps; master of 
Istria, the key of our eastern frontier ; 
master of the poor betrayed Trentino, 
the key of Venetian Lombardy; mas- 
ter of all the passes through which he 
has been wont to descend into Italy, 
— the enemy can lie in wait to seize the 
the 
rassed position of Italy will surely of- 


favorable moment, which embar- 


fer, to fall upon us. A peace such as 
the present carries with it the neces- 
sity of another war, —a war which — it 
is needless to deceive ourselves — will 


find Austria stronger than before. Re- 
jected by Germany, she will be com- 
pelled by the force of things, and by 
the e Slavo- 


nian element, to transform herself into 


numerical superiority of tl 


} 


a Slavonian power; and the Southern 


Slavonians, despairing henceforth of 
Italian 1 certain of preponder- 
ance in the Empire, will at length rally 


aid, anc 


round our enemy, and become enemies 


in their turn. 


t 
Meanwhile, the certainty of having 


sooner or later to engage in a new 


war 
will compel Italy to maintain her army 


undiminished, place her in the neces- 


sity of making fresh preparations, and 
render any important reduction in her 
expenditure impossible. It will force 


of lia- 


bilities, threatening the state with bank- 


upon her a progressive increase 


her to a constant con- 


dition of commercial uncertainty, alarm, 


and consequent inactivity of capital; 
compel her to new loans, new taxes, 





and the indefinite interru 


tion of every 


great ricultural, or com- 


industrial, ag 
mercial enterprise. 


Ruin and disgrace. A monarchy 


which, with a people like ours, with 
half a million of men under arms, witl 


an army of approved >, with sol- 


couragt 


diers and sailors such as those who 
sank in the Palestro, crying, “ Viva I’ Ita- 
lia!” coldly brings this v issalage, pov- 
erty, and pe country, 


dishonor upon the 
brie 


rief period 


may yet exist for a upon 


the corruption and cowardice of others ; 


but, before God and man, its doom 1s 
sealed. 


Why is it that Italy patiently sul 


D- 
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accumulation of dis- ‘the monarchies of Europe should 


is it that no 


mits to all this 


grace and wrong? How 


suspicious of you, and turn their for 





cry bursts forth from the army,—spe- against you; say nothing of duty, — th 

cial guardian of a country’s honor, to word is odious to those who acknowledeg 

whom a stain upon the banner is worse mo duty; seek only utility, a temporary 
than death,—from the corps of more and partial UTILITY, — it mat ti 

than thirty thousand volunteers, the ¢ac/ dat the price of s and 
majority of whom had sworn not to lay hypocrisy ; falsehood, if su ful, is 
down their arms till Italy was united,— dt prudent statesmanship. Caress the 
from those cities which hailed with de- Joreign tyrant, event Ati a Wrihg 
light the nal of an Italian war they Adm in ir Ihe hail the Pope as 
believed destined to initiate a new era, spiritual sovereign and Vicar of Christ, 
and to be the baptism of emanci- although you know that he has trampled 





ndirect foreign it and falsified all true religion 


pation irom direct or 








rule, — how is it that from these nocry <¢hrough lust of dominion: fi the first 
bursts forth of Ows, « / Beall you will s be fi by ¢ 1; and 
this me and infamy upon your he you will overthrow the i horal 7 ) 
alone We tear asunder the unricht- the s tm portan of ti a 















































d Zo 
this want of l « e€ in the Wa 7 ZZ l a é s 
own ft 1s Sition to disbe- 4 100 ” >) 
lief in the « ipacity an wa ia eS 1 
tion to save hers s t é men il ao i t P 
long lessons of / than mi rs. 7 j " 
country, deliberat ] yales lo 7 ts, fi L 
sciously and from an i é L fu Lu th Z/ 
nurtured in slavery, by others / } we? 4 l 4 
Our countr a ( gy reven- Qnid li rish 7, 4 4 Wachi- 
eration, has been taught and retaught a f td 
yy a press unworthy « by the ex- I 7s such as tl ] poi 
ample of men whe services in the past so! d 1 poison th r( of 
had enc I them to the p ople ind I il nd intellec il ce ent 
by an entire vernmental rchy n an infant nation, whi ch full 
apt in g the credit of the work of n ficent inst I l just 
done by others, and in boasting their emerged from the darkness « ery, 
devotion to that unity which, but afew by depriving them of all tru ia 
years since, they der las the dream by w h we 1 of 
of our mart You shall rule your men or things 
life by a sham. Truth is not the law of 1en artifice and falsehood are once 
the times, and the times are your mas- admitted as means of realizing the just 


ter; say nothing 


Y your rights, for fear 


shall 


| 
who 


and true, 


venture 


to 


con- 
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s ? Ww ystem, and of the theoreti id 

t lie for t pur ( ] chings of its supporter 
imph? who shall ven It will reach this point Phe rce 
n the writer who r ints i circumstances may re I us this 
ms or creed, the dep- or that fragment of our own soil. this 
he reverse of his fot or that limites velopn t of mate- 
en it # be that they rial force but the creat soul of Italy 
x to Zy, will sink « e€ more into tl] Ichre 
I e! lj nger- from w h it sti to ris¢ Without 
we ar ill aeav- moral] ~ ¥ out t I I 3 of 
£ ho ll v re to I S101 without th wer 
, When » Ital- of truth, no nation ca t. We shall 
t i I 2 t ai I ot a ople l tl e, cde- 

‘wr 4 to th spised phantom of a | le. 

may be ut l crave A people can ne r | ( ed 
to re l w l be to through m, nor reg rated 
ang r the nation, through falsehood Jesuitis1 s the 
him t ( on? instrument of religions in « ilse- 
te of perer 1 doubt, hood, the rt of peoples con d to 
e obscur this moral very Socrates and J ‘ ed by 
ring through alabyrinth the | l of the « it but it 
ons, led r and Vv d h of the I ( incr 
promises of each politi- soul live immortal, a re trans- 
the escort of any fused from age to into the worthiest 
e their j ement, the hie of the generations Ev y oral 
peo} is gradually a ph hical progress vy has 
iey be e accustomed been realized for two tl ind years 
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y real improve- § s of eat idea to be reduced 

( t I Ss a tt T ! ( 4 lI f ) be 

v ind I y ll is < h I T\ " ol ‘ ' 1cl- 

le t fatal dual- bi brought to be 1 1 the 

veen ( own life { t of the duty of all, | ll 

roverning powet So |] s this conscienc remains 

re 1 this point, if no br 4 r, and incontan te, that 

made to put an end to peo W t » Se be- 
1] tiv country is co 3 ( kened ) ) ! . 
evital k into eco- s} Oo f l 1 I 

t 1 which worshij ] tl lcu- 

of the futur lation and interest for that « i 

ore years of the actual timid, servile h ype in others for ilm 
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trust in their own strength, that peo- 
ple will dwindle and decay, until fate 
points them out as the victim of other 
nation 
Truth 
barren; they 
ate; they are to truth as g 





alone is fruitful. Shams are 
dissolve, but cannot cre- 
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then the exception, not the rule,—a_ or other than he is worth. The homely 
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the following lines a pleasure which may 
perhaps fail to reach the reader, taking them 
from their context in the description of a 
hunt for guerillas, in the ballad already 
mentioned : — 


“ The morning-bugles lonely play, 
Lonely the evening-bugle calls — 
Unanswered voices in the wild ; 
The settled hush of birds in nest 
Becharms, and all the wood enthralls : 
Memory’s self is so beguiled 
That Mosby seems a satyr’s child.” 


He does so;.and the other persons in Mr. 
Melville’s poetry seem as widely removed 
as he from our actual life. If all the Reb- 
els were as pleasingly impalpable as those 
the poet portrays, we could forgive them 
without a pang, and admit them to Con- 
gress without a test-oath of any kind. 


Superstiticn and Force. Essays on the Wa- 
ger of Law, the Wager of Battle, the Or- 
deal, Torture. By HENRY C. Lea. Phil- 
adelphia : Henry C. Lea. 


SoME one, whose identity has quite passed 
from cur memory into his saying, once of- 
fered the sentiment, “Let me make the 
sonys of a people, and I care not who 
makes their laws.” It strikes the reader 
of Mr. Lea’s book that this sage, having 
his wish, would certainly be engaged in 
a work as pleasing and benevolent as leg- 
islation, if not more potent. Those who 
have made the laws of nations in past 
times would seem to have been as foolish 
and unreasonable as ever the balladists 
and harpers, and to have been occupied, 
in their duller and formaller way, with the 
same idle fancies ; for there never has been 
anything in popular superstition and igno- 
rance too gross to be put into songs and 
statutes. 

Nor is the case so different in our own 
time. As we turn over the pages of this 
excclient and conscientious work, in which 
legislation shows to such poor advantage, 
and judicial wisdom appears as blind as 
Justice herself, we feel it well to guard 
against that flattering sense of superiority 
to the past which will no doubt charm pos- 
terity in looking back upon ws. To be 
sure, it is something to have got beyond 
attempting to establish the truth by swear- 
ing to it over sainted relics an oath support- 
ed by that of a score of other hard swearers 
not in the least informed of the ict, — to 
have abandoned to armies the stupid cus- 
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tom of proving the right by killing and be- 
ing killed, —to have left the folly of ordeals 
to the New York policemen (who do not 
employ hot or cold water, hot or cold iron, 
or even bread and cheese, but who, only last 
winter, confronted a supposed murderer and 
his victim’s corpse with an effect very terri- 
bly described by the reporters), —to have 
got beyond all this, and even beyond the 
use of torture except that of thé spirit as 
applied by legal gentlemen in bullying wit- 
nesses ; but at last we cannot boast that 
our laws do more than lag after our enlight- 
enment. What, for example, shall the fu- 
ture say of our denial of suffrage to a whole 
race proven loyal and faithful to our gov- 
ernment? And would it not be as honor- 
able to us to have our history written from 
the pages of a Democratic song-book, as 
from the black-laws of many of the North- 
ern States? 

The spirit in which Mr. Lea’s book is 
written is not iconoclastic. Indeed, he has 
to do with abuses already overthrown, and 
it is only his deep feeling for humanity in 
treating these which can reproach our own 
errors. This feeling pervades his work, but 
is more directly expressed in the few par- 
agraphs of remark and summation which 
precede and follow each of his four essays, 
as a sentiment equally removed from sym- 
pathy with religious bigotry in the past, 
and with the mental pride which in mod- 
ern times would sacrifice all psychical be- 
ing to the intellect. The citation of in- 
numerable original authorities evinces the 
fidelity and industry with which his work of 
research has been done, and the material 
thus amassed has been throughout very 
satisfactorily philosophized. Research so 
wide, of course, supplied him with great 
store of anecdote and dramatic illustration ; 
but he has used this rather sparingly, and 
he seems often to turn purposely from the 
picturesque aspects of his themes, and to 
strictly and severely treat the facts of su- 
perstition and force with reference to their 
effects upon man rather than upon men. 
When — half in spite of himself, as it ap- 
pears — he sketches a scene or character in 
the history of legalized error and cruelty, 
he betrays so artistic a feeling, and a hu- 
mor so fine and good, that he makes us re- 
gret it was not within his intent, as it was 
certainly within his power, to render the 
whole of his thorough work more popular 
in manner. 

In whatever form we have it, however, 
we must acknowledge that “ Superstition 
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